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Putting the Paper to Use 


DEALER-CONTRACTOR in a western State tells us that 

he has decided to stock a line of novelties after reading 

Earl Whitehorne’s article on page 55 of the August ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING—“The Story of a Busy Little Store.” At 
the Jobbers’ Convention in Cleveland it was voted to get out a 
net-price book along the line of the suggestions made by George 
H. Tower of the Tower-Binford Company, Richmond, Va., in the 
July number of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. In the same num- 
ber, in the department “How It Works,” was printed “What is 
a Fuse and Why Does It Blow?” “Frieda the Finn,” therein 
characterized, has since gained additional fame by having her 
adventures reprinted in a two-page advertising display in the 
Associated Sunday Magazine, which reaches several million Sun- 
day newspaper readers. 

These little incidents please us greatly. They show that the 
idea behind ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has taken hold, and that 
we have already made it clear that this paper is published with 
usefulness as its keynote. 


Agan—Do YOUR Christmas Shopping Early 


HESE little chaps and their “pa’s and ma’s” are going to 
make this Christmas more than ever an electrical birth- 
day. Now is the time to stock your goods to provide for 

their demands. One toy manufacturer prepared a course in elec- 
trical “engineering” for 
toy builders. We _ shall 
tell more about this in our 
next issue. Others have 
planned special literature 
and window-trims to help 
boost the dealers’ trade. 
America’s Electrical Week 
is gaining impetus every 
day. Spectacular light- 
ing of the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York Har- 
bor is now planned for 
the week (Dec. 2 to 9), marking also the Statue’s thirtieth birth- 
day and recalling once more to the people who buy that electricity 
is at their service. Interpreted practically this means a big 
demand for electrical appliances and supplies, and in preparation 
for it you should order now—falling in with this big national sell- 
ing movement that gains momentum with every added local aid. 
Tie up with it, and do your Christmas Shopping early! 
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Jupiters of the Order 
oO. C. 
R. L. Jaynes, 10th Jupiter 
F. E. Watts, 11th Jupiter J. R. Crouse, 7th Jupiter 
J. F. Dostal, 9th Jupiter 
H. E. 
C. W. Hobson, 1st Jupiter 


Turner, 


month the Jovian Order holds its annual convention 


N T Indianapolis on the 18th, 19th and 20th of this 
marking the seventeenth year of this great co-opera- 


tive movement in the electrical industry. With a mem- 
bership of 18,000, drawn from every state and territory, 
from Canada, and even from Europe and the Orient, the 

. Order has truly achieved a remarkable growth since its 
founding in Texas in 1899. 

About April 15, 1899, Charles A. Newning, then of 
Austin, Tex., visited Waco, Tex., to consult Charles W. 
Hobson and Sam A. Hobson concerning appropriate en- 
tertainment for the delegates to the convention of the 
Southwestern Electric Association to be held at Austin 
the following month, Mr. Newning being chairman of the 
local entertainment committee. At that time there was 
at Waco an organization called the “Mysterious Knights 
of Revelry,” whose purpose was the entertainment of con- 
ventions held in the city. The plan of entertainment was 
the initiation of the visiting delegates into the order, 
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W. E. Robertson, 6th Jupiter 


H. B. Kirkland, 5th Jupiter H. F, McGregor, 2nd Jupiter 
Ss. A ‘Rea 


. Hobson, 3rd Jupiter A. Wynne, 
WwW. N 


4 14th Jupiter 
. Matthews, 12th Jupiter 


followed by a banquet paid for by the initiation fees. 
It was suggested that a similar plan be followed at 
Austin. Mr. Newning agreed that this was a good idea 
and that an appropriate name for the local order would 
be “The Sons of Jupiter.” Upon the suggestion of this 
name hinged the future of the entire Jovian Order. He 
then returned to Austin, but within a few days came 
again to Waco, this time, however, to discuss the feasi- 
bility of organizing an electrical secret order with a seri- 
ous purpose and taking its inspiration for a ritual from 
the stories of Greek mythology. As a result of this second 
conference plans were laid for the organization of “The 
Rejuvenated Sons of Jove.” 

A meeting. was held at the Driskill Hotel in Austin, 
Tex., May 20, 1899, at which Charles W. Hobson presided 
as chairman and Mr. Newning acted as secretary. Mr. 
Newning then presented the “Greek mythological basis 
and plan” of the “Order of Rejuvenated Sons of Jove’ 
under which permanent organization was effected, with 
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Passes Its Seventeenth Milepost 


of the Order Told in a Five-Minute Travelogue 


Members of the Fourteenth Congress 


J. G. Killeen, Pittsfield, Mass. 


J. H. Betts, New York City 
M. H. Moffett, Cleveland, Ohio F. E 


J. F. Ward, St. Paul, Minn 
E. Filer, Winnipeg, M 


Can. F. D. Beardslee, St. Louis, 

H. R. Palmer, Richmond, Va. J. J. Cooper, Denver, Colo. 
J. F. Ramier, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. S. Barnes, New Orleans, La. 

H. J. Gille, Seattle, Wash 


D. G. Fisher, Dallas, Tex. Henry Harris, Wilmerding, Pa 


forty-four charter members. Charles W. Hobson became 
member No. 1, and also first Jupiter, serving at the head 
of the new organization three years before the second 
Jupiter was elected. Charles A. Newning became No. 2 
and the first Mercury, serving five years and five months, 
and later becoming fourth Jupiter. To Mr. Newning fell 
the task of writing the Jovian ritual, and as evidence of 
the excellence of his work, this ritual, after nearly seven- 
teen years, remains the same as originally drafted. 

In 1900 the ritual was completed and on April 14 of 
that year the first Jovian rejuvenation was conducted at 
Waco, Tex., a class of twelve being initiated. The second 
rejuvenation was held April 19, 1901, at Houston, with 
a class of ten. In April, 1902, the third rejuvenation was 
held at San Antonio, with a class of twenty-two candi- 
dates. Ten weeks later, on July 4, a second rejuvenation 
was held at Dallas, Tex., with ten candidates, making the 
first year to have more than one rejuvenation. The first 
rejuvenation beyond the borders of Texas was at Okla- 


homa City, Oct. 9, 1903, when thirteen were initiated. 
The first large class initiated was at Chicago on Jan. 
26, 1906, when 102 members were added, including four 
future Jupiters of the order. In rapid succession rejuve- 
nations were held at Atlantic City, Niagara Falls, Boston 
and Buffalo. 

On Oct. 15, 1911, Ell C. Bennett, No. 3932, was elected 
Mercury and the central office was established at St. Louis. 
Following this change the order has enjoyed its most rapid 
growth. Statesmen were appointed for every locality 
and a number of Jovian leagues were organized. 

During Tenth Jupiter Jaynes’ administration, 1911-’12, 
3548 members were added and during the following ad- 
ministration of Eleventh Jupiter Frank E. Watts, 1912- 
713, 3653 members were enrolled, bringing the total num- 
ber initiated to 12,071. Under Jupiters Matthews, Niesz 
and Wynne the Order has continued to grow at a rapid 
rate, until now, in its seventeenth year, more than 18,000 
have been initiated into its membership. 
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There is nothing like a get-together lunch or dinner to stimulate the co-operative spirit! Don't 
delay arranging such a meeting, to talk over plans for America’s Electrical Week. Follow it with 
ther luncheon gatherings, and during the big week itself hold an electrical banquet as did the co- 
operative boosters of Norfolk, Va., during last year’s Prosperity Week in the picture shown above 


AMERICA’S ELECTRICAL WEEK IN YOUR TOWN 


WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE and everything has happened in the coming celebration of 


America’s Electrical Week, the part that is going to count for most with every electrical man 


—with you who read this page—is just the simple matter of results in your town. 
popular interest is all very well, and you appreciate its value. 
brings is most substantial, and you recognize it. 


National 


The indirect influence which it 
But the vital factor in the case of every 


individual is the local benefit which has been gained and will result throughout the year to 
come. This article is published with the hope of focusing your thought a bit on this personal 


HAT are you going to do in 
W your town in America’s Elec- 
trical Week? Your profits 


will depend on that. And it is well 
for every man to get this angle of 
vision right now before the time re- 
quired for adequate preparation 
has passed by. For the communities 
where the electrical fraternity held 
back last year and would not organize 
for the celebration of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week were not the towns where 
the money was made. 

With the indisputable evidence be- 
fore us that the big week’s campaign 
last winter was successful, no man can 
fail to beli@ve that it may be equally 
or more successful this year. And any 
contractor or dealer, any central sta- 
tion or electric store that is in earnest 
in its work must desire to share in the 
profits of the coming sales celebration. 
The question is what should the indi- 
vidual do? What should he do first, 
second, third and to the end of it to 
make America’s Electrical Week cash 
in for him most bountifully. 


part that every man must play in this great coming sales campaign.—EDITORs. 


The purpose of a celebration of this 
kind is bigger than the simple adver- 
tising of a single man and what he 
sells. The basis of it all is the awak- 
ening of a popular interest in elec- 
tricity and all the ways that modern 
electric service is employed. The the- 
ory is that if the attention of the pub- 
lic is arrested, if you can make the 
men and women in your town just 
stop and think about electric appli- 
ances and all the comforts that they 
offer they will want them. 

For the story of electricity is most 
appealing, most impressive and ever 
strong in human interest to the per- 
son who has not been in close contact 
with it. Tell this story. Make the 
public stop and think how in the short 
space of thirty years this gigantic in- 
dustry has grown from nothing to an 
influence that serves us all—and indi- 
vidually--through every hour of the 
day, and they will be eager to know 
more. Know what? Why all those 


details that affect them intimately, 
that offer them more personal advan- 


tage from the use of electricity. They 
will want to see and understand the 
electric sweeper, flatiron, toaster, per- 
colator, heating pad, washer, range 
and all the others, and what they cost 
to buy and use, and all the rest. Hu- 
man nature works this way. We want 
to know and as we learn we are bent 
by the desire for possession and we 
buy. Therefore the creation of this 
public interest in the subject of elec- 
tricity leads to but one thing—more 
sales. 


BIGGER THAN ONE MAN 


But a campaign of this kind is 
bigger than one man. If you would 
have the people in your town believe 
that electricity is such a mighty force 
in the upbuilding of America, not 
alone one man among you, but the en- 
tire electrical family must unite in 
the expression of your confident en- 
thusiasm. For if one man only is 
concerned the public looks upon the 
demonstration as a sale, whereas if al! 
the electrical men in the community 
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PEL PLT LIER LT OF ELE IS OT, ARIEL TET 


The “electric sign” letters pictured in the top panel were carried Electric Company in a series of local parades during Prosperity 
by individual groups of marchers in the great Advertising Clubs’ Week k year. The “house on wheels” at the left had a motion- 
parade at Philadelphia this summer. Truck batteries, through picture screen at its rear, with a projecting machine inside. Dem- 
plug connectors, furnished the energy. This idea is, of course, sus- onstrations of appliances were made in the Pittsburgh float shown 
ceptible of almost limitless variations. Next below, the left-hand at the right. A city street car forms the basis of the ingenious 
float, with scythes and hour-glass, represented Father Time “up-to- float of the Peoria (Ill.) Electric Club. The i in tl 
date” in a Los Angeles pageant, while the float at the right em- lower right-hand corner illustrates how cl ically beautiful 
bodied the idea of harvest time. e spirit of electricity is pic- treatment may be given the symbolism of electricity. 
tured in the central design, which was used by the Philadelphia Start now to plan your local pageant for the Big Week! 
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are united it becomes a celebration 
representing a great industry. 

Then go another step and gain co- 
operation from the local merchants, 
manufacturers and others who are 
using electric light or heat or power 
in the many ways for the promotion 
of their business, and your celebration 
has become a popular affair that will 
win strong support from every news- 
paper, the Board of Trade, the Mayor 
and City Council, and every business 
man’s association in the city. That 
is the way the spectacular successes 
were developed last year. It is the 
way for you to make America’s Elec- 
trical Week successful in your town 
six weeks from now. 

Clearly the opportunity will depend 
upon a close co-operation among the 
members of the electrical family, and 
there is no community in which this 
cannot be achieved. There may be 
difference of policy and opinion among 
you in regard to other matters, but 
there can be but one point of view 
toward this event. Each one of you 
wants to make a handsome profit from 
the campaign. Call a meeting to- 
gether. Organize to take immediate 
advantage of the preparatory work 
already done for you by the Society 
for Electrical Development. 


THE WAY Now PREPARED 


You will find that much has been 
done to assist your local work. Com- 
mittees have been appointed in every 
city in the United States that num- 
bers more than 20,000 population, and 
in many smaller places that are cen- 
ters of electrical activity. If such a 
committee is already appointed in 
your town get in touch with it at once 
and join. If not, you have but to com- 
municate with the Society to secure 
recognition and full support. For 
from the experience of Prosperity 
Week much has been gained, and all 
these plans, these ideas for display 
and sales, are made available to you. 
A complete equipment of publicity 
material has been developed and pro- 
duced for the use of members of the 
Society to whom it will be furnished 
without charge. In short, no hesitation 
need be felt by any man in calling the 
local interests together for organiza- 
tion, for the Society will tell you what 
to do and how to do it, and will back 
you with the ammunition that will fit 
yer guns. 

Last year when the ambitious plans 
for Electrical Prosperity Week were 
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announced no one of us knew just 
how such a campaign could be carried 
through. To-day we have the record 
of the week of 1915 both to stimulate 
and guide us. Read the “Story of 
the Week,” the big booklet issued by 
the Society detailing what was done 
in cities large and small in every cor- 
ner of the country last time and 
quickly enough you see what has been 
done in such a cause and what you 
can do equally as well if you are 
willing to “do your bit,’ to lead in 
organizing all your local strength and 
making a strong, manly campaign. 


IF THEY—WhHy Not You, Too? 


If Portland, Maine, could illuminate 
its public buildings, line its streets 
with Christmas trees, give electrical 
luncheons, issue prizes for window 
displays and cover the city with ad- 
vertising that brought best holiday 
business that was ever known—then 
you can do as much. 

If Galveston. Texas, decorated all 
its business streets, put on a big car- 
nival parade, and had the school chil- 
dren all writing essays on electricity 
—then so can you. 

If Philadelphia made it the occasion 
of a grand house-wiring drive and se- 
cured 1160 contracts—you can turn it 
to as good account in relative pro- 
portion. 

If Newark electrical folk got 
together and throughout the Public 
Service territory sold 1265 appliances 
within the week—there must be a 
suggestion there for you. 

Denver put on an electric show and 
turned the occasion into a great, big, 
popular celebration that in point of 
sales beat all the previous records by 
200 per cent. And you can, too. 

There was special carnival pagean- 
try that drew large crowds in 38 
cities and towns, among them Wash- 
ington, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los An- 
geles, Waycross, Asheville, Hartford, 
Wichita, Pittsfield, Trinidad and 
other big and little places, and every- 
where with great success. This can 
be done in your town this year. 

In Chicago sales surpassed the most 
ambitious expectations, and broke the 
records of all former years because 
the co-operative campaign attracted 
every Christmas shopper to the idea 
of electrical gifts—just as it will with 
you. 

There were electrical shows in 28 
other cities, ranging from Toledo, 
where attendance numbered 89,500, 
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down as far as Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., with only 2019 inhabitants, 
where the expenditure of $50 brought 
the sale of $300 worth of appliances. 


A PRECEDENT FOR EVERYONE 


In short, the thing has been done 
and on so large a scale that there is 
precedent for everyone, no matter 
what the size or character of his com- 
munity. We know now how to organ- 
ize communities for effective work, 
how to interest the newspapers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the “City 
Fathers,” and the merchants, street by 
street. We know how to advertise 
such a campaign in a hundred ways, 
how to get the school children to work 
for it, how to arrange the decoration 
of the streets and the illumination of 
prominent buildings, how to pull off an 
industrial parade and community car- 
nival, how to interest the local mer- 
chants in featuring electrical goods 
and electrical display, how to launch 
a real “shop early” movement, how to 
put on a show and make a popular 
celebration reach into a sales cam- 
paign that will sell appliances as 
Christmas gifts and wire up homes 
and business places that would other- 
wise have continued non-productive 
perhaps for years. We have—you 
have—all this experience, all this ex- 
ample, all this proven-opportunity to 
make success assured. It remains for 
you in your town to take hold and 
turn it to your progress and your 
profit. 


THE FIRST THING TO Do 


If nothing has been done so far to 
make America’s Electrical Week pro- 
ductive in your town, begin today. 
Call on your people—central stations, 
contractors, dealers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers, street railway, telephone 
company, everybody who is identified 
in any way with electricity. Call on 
them personally or by the ’phone, and 
make arrangements for a meeting. 
Find out all those who do not yet be- 
long to the Society of Electrical De- 
velopment. You owe it to them to 
make them understand at once the ad- 
vantage that will come from member- 
ship—that the added profits from the 
week alone will pay the cost of mem- 
bership. If possible line up the whole 
fraternity, that everybody may enjoy 
the fullest possible support and have 
the benefit of the invaluable publicity 
material that will be furnished free to 
members. 
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But organize at once. Ask the So- 
ciety for everything they have that 
will give ideas and good advice on 
what is best for you to do. Write 
them about your local situation and 
receive suggestions. Study the “Story 
of the Week” of 1915, and you will 
soon find that there is no lack of in- 
spiration. 

But remember, first of all, and day 
by day as your campaign develops that 
it is the local work, the personal work 
that turns the trick. KH is a personal 
opportunity for you. The success, the 
profits, that will come to you through 
your campaign, will depend upon the 
way you meet your personal obligation 
and responsibility as a member of the 
electrical family in your town. 





Timing the Arrival of Sales 
Letters 


Momentum was added to a house- 
wiring campaign at New Haven, 
Conn., by the careful timing of two 
sales letters sent out to a mailing list 
of non-users of electricity. The first 
letter read: 

We have selected the names of 1000 
residents in New Haven, yours being 
among them, to whom we will make a 
special offer of $2.75 for each outlet in 
their homes; this is cost price; we pay 
the contractor his profit for you. As 
this offer will remain open only thirty 
days, we request an early opportunity to 
show you the advantages both as to cost 
of lighting and superior illumination. 

This letter was mailed at 3 p. m., 
so that when it was delivered at the 
homes it was read under gaslight, and 
a comparison of the relative illumina- 
tion, convenience and safety of the 
two systems was impressed upon the 
house-owner. 

The second letter was mailed about 
a week later and was addressed to the 
“woman of the house” on the same 
list. It was posted before 9 o’clock 
Saturday morning, so that it would 
reach the woman in the 11 o’clock de- 
livery, while she was presumably in 
the midst of tidying up for Sunday, 
and had her hands gloved and her head 
bundled up to protect her hair from 
the dust. This letter renewed the in- 
stallation offer made in the previous 
letter and suggested that she could 
clean by electricity for the price of 
one carfare, and not soil her hands, at 
that. 

These two “timed” letters drew so 
many orders that a third letter which 
had been planned was never sent. 
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In every branch the electrical industry is now enjoying a 


tremendous “‘boom.”’ 


As to continuance of this wnprece- 


dented prosperity opinions vary. How can we, then, 
capitalize present favorable conditions to insure 
against possible future “valleys” in the busi- 
ness curve? 





Making This Year's Prosperity Insure 
(ood Business Next Year 


By J. J. ROCKWELL 


VERY business man knows that 
He: two things which are hard- 
est to get the average man to do 
are, to buy a proper amount of life 
insurance and to save (lay by) a 
proper proportion of his income. 
Every business man who thinks at 
all, knows that these are precisely the 
two things which it should be easiest 
to get everyone to do. 


It is precisely this failure of the 
average man to look up and look 
ahead that keeps him—an average 
man. 

There is a Chinese proverb to the 
effect that “he who looks at the hori- 
zon stumbles less than he who looks 
at the road at his feet.” 

Looking up, looking ahead, and act- 
ing for the future, as well as in the 






































your business? 





The business man who does not look ahead to future possibilities, even 
auring good times, is apt to find himself in the predicament of the 


Arkansas native with the leaky roof, who was made famous by Mark 
Twain— 

When the sun shone he didn’t need to shingle his roof, and when it 
rained he couldn't! 

Are you forgetting to “shingle your roof’ while the sun is shining on 
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present, are characteristics of the suc- 
cessful man. 

The business which is at the im- 
mediate moment enjoying profits, 
prosperity and bountiful demand, de- 
velops very much the same spirit to- 
ward the future as the individual 
does who is at the moment enjoying 
vigorous health, strength and a good 
income. 

Yet that is the very time when each 
should be acting for the insurance and 
protection of the existing condition— 
should be bending every effort to the 
safeguarding of the future. 

When demand is slow—when sales 
come hard—when profits are dropping 
—when money is tight—it is pretty 
near as hard to make a sick business 
well as it is to get life insurance for 
a man with cholera morbus. 

A business needs reserve strength 
just as much as a man needs it. 

From the standpoints of making 
money — maintaining prosperity — 
keeping up or increasing volume of 
sales and profits—far and away the 
two greatest and most important fac- 
tors of strength in a business are: 
first, the good-will and confidence of 
its customers and prospective custom- 
ers. And second, its ability to create 
and develop sales at times when nat- 
urally adverse conditions would tend 
to produce a diminishing of sales and 
profits. 

In other words, the ability to hold 
old and create new business when 
the business conditions are relatively 
bad. 

Confidence, good-will, and organized 
ability to get business, are not attain- 
able over-night. They are the result 
of constant vigilance, continuous ef- 
fort, and unremitting development. 

It is not enough to merely create 
these factors, they must be 
tained. 

Now—in the great heyday of pros- 
perity—is the time of all times to 
build bulwarks for continuous pros- 
perity. 

Now is the time to take on and 
develop a new line of goods or prod- 
ucts, which promises growth. 

Now is the time to give service, to 
be accommodating, to impress custom- 
ers with your desire to serve them, 
and to convince them of the values 
you deliver. 

Now of all times is the time to 
guard against becoming “cocky” and 
“chesty.” To see that your clerks, 
your salesmen, the members of your 


m1in- 
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organization as a whole, cement old 
friendships and make new ones. 

It’s human to be “chesty’” when 
business is booming, and it’s generally 
—if slowly—fatal. 

Now is the time to extend your rep- 
utation—to drive home an apprecia- 
tion of the values and service you 
give, of the qualities of your products 
—to create a preference for you and 
for the thing you sell. 

If the increased cost of materials, 
of labor and of doing business is forc- 
ing you to demand higher prices for 
your goods, advertise the facts. Give 
your trade the information. Don’t 
leave them with the idea that you are 
“holding them up” just because the 
demand is active—just because you 
can,—an idea that many of them are 
apt to hold unless they know the facts. 
And it’s an idea that, if left rankling, 
will hurt like sin at some future time. 

One of the greatest fallacies of bus- 
iness is the idea that all promotional, 
selling and advertising efforts are 
valuable and essential only in the pro- 
portion to which they effect immedi- 
ate sales. 

No permanently successful business 
was ever built on that theory. 

No great salesman was ever devel- 
oped by any such idea. 

The key to successful selling for 
the manufacturer, the dealer, the pub- 
lic service corporation, or the indivd- 
ual salesman is to continuously de- 
serve and secure the confidence, good- 
will and interest of all possible cus- 
tomers. And don’t forget that de- 
serving these is one thing and secur- 
ing and holding them is ‘something 
else again.” 

Some fifteen years ago a $5 camera 
was put on the market. Well adver- 
tised, an excellent product, vigorously 
promoted, the business was a success 
from the start, grew and waxed pros- 
perous. In spite of every effort there 
came a time when the makers could 
not keep up with the demand. “Cut 
out the advertising,” said the direct- 
ors. “‘No use spending money when 
we can’t fill out orders.” Three years 
later the business was closed out. 

The largest concern of its kind in 
the country was, a few years ago, sell- 
ing its product only on large con- 
tracts, for big jobs. Almost against 
its will it was persuaded in the face 
of a large volume of big contracts 
to merchandise and advertise its prod- 
uct for purposes to which it was emi- 
nently fitted, but in which the units 
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of sale were, relatively, extremely 
small. Once started, however, the firm 
kept at it and to-day those “small 
unit” sales are mighty important fac- 
tors in its profits. 

In neither of these cases was the 
active and continuous employment of 
advertising or the lack of it “the 
whole story.”” In both instances other 
factors played a part. But in the 
one case the elimination of the pro- 
motion work was a very serious detri- 
ment. 3s 

In the other case the vigor and con- 
tinuity of the advertising was recog- 
nized as the most important single 
factor in the excellent results 
achieved. 

In the one instance the stoppage of 
promotional effort in the face of ex- 
cessive demand contributed toward re- 
sults which were finally fatal to the 
business. 

In the other instance under rela- 
tively the same prosperous conditions 
the development of promotional effort 
along new lines provided a largely in- 
creased business on the new depart- 
ment when the old-line business fell 
off. 

The greatest value and most im- 
portant function of advertising is to 
make friends for a business—to cre- 
ate confidence in the goods offered and 
in the men behind those goods. 

Friendship and confidence are the 
result of continuous processes of 
growth due to repeated pleasant con- 
tact. 

Advertising properly used is the 
next best thing, and the only thing, 
which approaches in value to personal 
contact. 

Continuously employed it has ap- 
proximately the same effect as contin- 
uous personal contact. 

Sporadically used it is at the same 
disadvantage as the salesman who 
calls on his prospectives only when he 
thinks there may be a possibility of 
immediate business. 

To stultify and cripple promotional 
effort at any time, regardless of gen- 
eral business conditions or volume of 
demand, is a serious thing for any 
business. 

Those concerns, great or small, 
which have made and are making the 
most successful use of advertising are 
unanimous in the verdict that “keep- 
ing everlastingly at it” regardless of 
market conditions, is far and away 
the greatest factor in producing prof- 
itable results. 
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Tales Out of the Day’s Work—And 
What They Mean 


Talking the Housewife’s Language 
By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


Advertising Department, Philadelphia Electric Company 


NE of the favorite stories of a 
() certain central station sales- 
man—and one which he tells on 
himself concerns a particular washing- 
machine demonstration he once made. 
He had interested an Irish saloon- 


keeper and his wife in 


from personal experience how to do 
a real washing! He didn’t know that 
the clothes should have been soaked 
overnight in cold water and that the 
really soiled parts, like the knees of 
the children’s white stockings, the 
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prise and congratulatory comments. 

But they were not forthcoming. 
The woman grabbed some of the gar- 
ments and examined them. “Huh!” 
said she, “I knew it wouldn’t work. 
They’re not as clean as when I rub 
’em.”’ And sure enough, grass stains 
and spots and streaks of dirt were still 
discernible. 

The salesman knew that his machine 
was efficient. He had never doubted 
that any clothes consigned to its soapy 
interiors could ultimately come out 
anything but white and clean as driven 
snow. What he didn’t know, however, 

was some of the house- 





an electric washer on the 
score that it would help 
out in the enormous 
number of napkins and 
towels to be laundered. 
The sale was all but 
closed, and the prospect 
told the salesman to come 
around the next evening 
to demonstrate the ma- 
chine and get the order. 
So at the appointed time 
the salesman was at 
hand, all primed with 
proper selling argu- 
ments. But the Irishman 
had a surprise in store. 

“Tell me,” said he, 
“will this machine of 
yours wash children’s 
clothes CLEAN? 
Y’know, the kind of 
clothes a kid wears when 
he plays out in the sand 
pile or digs up the front 
lawn for a trench—can 
we get the dirt out of 
them with the machine?” 

“Sure,” said the sales- 
man, “this washer here 
will clean anything from 
a lace curtain to an auto- 
mobile blanket.” 








wives’ “tricks o’ trade.” 
He could not meet the 
woman On her own 
ground, and he lost the 
order. 


SOMEWHAT sim- 
A ilar incident con- 

cerns a salesman 
who was expounding the 
merits of the toaster- 
stove to a richly dressed 
lady who had driven up 
to the Electric Shop in 
her car. He was just 
showing her how to use 
the little aluminum pan 
to bake griddle cakes 
when she _ interrupted 
him: “Could I use that 
stove to bake my break- 
fast scones on?” she 
asked. 

For one awful mo- 
ment the salesman 
confused scones with 
sconces, but then he re- 
membered having once 
eaten scones, which, as 
far as he knew, were 
something between a 
baking powder biscuit 











“All right,” put in the 


and a popover. So he 


When the customer—a woman—asks: “Will this stove bake my scones for . : . 
breakfast?’’—think what happens if the salesman never heard of scones be- turned quickly to the 


wife, still frankly skep- fore. The housewife sees at once that this man does not talk her language descriptive folder which 


tical, “here are some of 


does not understand 





the children’s clothes— 
show us how it is done.” 

But actually the salesman had never 
“done” a washing! Many a time he 
had demonstrated the machine, using 
office towels instead of real clothes, 
and he knew the routine through 
which the clothes would have to go 
while in the washer; he knew the ins 
and outs of the shaft drive; he could 
have taken the machine apart and put 
it together again, but he didn’t know 





hems of skirts and the cuffs of shirts 
should have been soaped and rubbed 
a bit before being put in the machine. 
So he took the garments the saloon- 
keeper’s wife had handed him, put 
them in the cylinder with hot water 
and soap powder and blithely started 
the machine. At the end of twenty 
minutes, he took out the garments, 
put them through the wringer and 
held them up to view, expecting sur- 


contained a reasonably 
complete list of dishes 
one might concoct on the stove, but un- 
fortunately scones had been omitted. 

“I’m not sure whether you could 
bake scones on this stove or not,” he 
answered, feeling that he had been 
more or less unfairly cornered, “‘but I 
do know that it makes fine griddle 
cakes.” But the lady clung to the idea 
of the scones for breakfast and de- 
parted without purchasing. 

Now, if this salesman had but 
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known what scones were; that they 
could be prepared the night before 
and left in the refrigerator until 
morning and then baked in about 
twelve minutes on the toaster-stove, 
he could have talked to the customer 
in her own language and sold that 
stove. And also very probably a good 
many other toaster-stoves would have 
been sold for baking scones in the 
course of a year in that Electric Shop, 
if the salespeople had been conversant 
with just that one little point of ap- 
peal to the housewife. 


NOTHER time I heard a sales- 
A“ trying to sell one of the 

new electric refrigerating de- 
vices—the household type that fits on 
the top of the regular ice-chest. He 
described the automatic regulation of 
the temperature; how the machine 
would not need any attention except 
an occasional oiling; he told all about 
the freezing solution which the motor- 
driven pump sent through the pipes. 
The woman, very much impressed 
with the device, then said: ‘Well, how 
is the cost of operating this going to 
compare with my present ice bill? I 
use about six dollars’ worth of ice 
every month, and if I install this ma- 
chine I don’t want it to cost me any 
more than that for current.” 

But the salesman didn’t know. He 
understood the size of the motor and 
could easily figure out what it would 
cost to operate per hour, but he didn’t 
have any idea how long it would have 
to run to maintain a given temper- 
ature in a given sized refrigerator. 
And this was really an important 
point; for since the prices of food 
products have soared so high, women 
as a whole have given considerable at- 
tention to keeping down or even re- 
ducing other operating expenses in 
the household; and the ice bill is sure 
to have its share of attention. 


* * 


the deciding factor in many an 

appliance sale hovering on the 
brink of failure, it is this ability to 
talk to the housewife in her own lan- 
guage. And when you come right 
down to it, it is not unreasonable when 
they are about to invest their money 
in appliances which they will have to 
use and live with, that women should 
ask such questions as these: 

How long does it take to clean a 


[e there is anything that will prove 
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9-ft. x 12-ft. rug with an electric 
sweeper ? 

Do you have to boil clothes when 
you wash them in an electric washer? 

Why does the recipe say to put in 
only one tablespoonful of water with 
potatoes in the fireless cooker? 

Why does it cost about three times 
as much to operate a little 6-lb. iron 
as it does to operate a big washing 
machine? 

And so on. 

What is needed in this selling of 
appliances to the housewife is just an 
application of sound business sense to 
the proposition—the same _ business 
sense that impels the automobile man- 
ufacturer to talk 3400 r.p.m. to the 
man about to buy an automobile, and 
the kodak manufacturer to drive home 
to mother the message that now is the 
time to have little Susie’s and brother 
John’s pictures taken. 


* * 


And Why Not Practise What 
We Preach ? 


HERE is no easier way to edu- 
[oes employees of the central 

station or the electric store in 
the intimate details of appliance usage 
than to secure the general installation 
of these electrical appliances in their 
own homes. Naturally one cannot ex- 
pect a salesman to gather household 
statistics out of the blue sky. The 
only way saleswomen and salesmen 
can come to know these things is by 
using them daily in their own homes, 
or by living in homes which are elec- 
trically equipped. Women pick up that 
sort of information almost instinc- 
tively, and for that reason they usu- 
ally make appliances sales better than 
men. A married man, however—es- 
pecially in a servantless household— 
usually takes more or less interest in 
the workings of his home. He will 
know just what an electric cleaner 
will do—(perhaps he is the one who 
has to operate it!)—and he has suffi- 
cient knowledge of household routine 
to talk intelligently and interest the 
housewife. 

If we would only carry the slogan— 
“Do it Electrically’—into our own 
homes—if we would only practise 
what we preach, maybe we wouldn’t 
have to preach so loud and talk so 
long. Did you ever think of that? 

There is many a central station 
salesman to-day selling housewiring 
or appliances who does not use elec- 
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tricity in his own home; and yet the 
people he is soliciting are for the most 
part of the same social and financial 
standing. How then can we expect 
these people to buy washing machines, 
ranges, cleaners and irons when we 
admit that we cannot afford to buy 
these articles ourselves for our own 
homes? Surely the old saying that 
cobblers’ children are poorly shod, fits 
us no less. 

If the general run of central station 
employees—not only the commercial 
people but those in the meter, engi- 
neering, accounting and other depart- 
ments as well—lived in electrically 
equipped homes, wouldn’t that be 
good advertising ? Wouldn’t that go far 
toward influencing a very considerable 
number of housewiring prospects in 
the right direction? An employee, if 
he is of any value to his company at 
all, disseminates a certain amount of 
enthusiasm regarding his business to 
his friends, relatives and the public in 
general. For you know how enthusi- 
astic customers are who have equipped 
their homes electrically. How much 
more enthusiastic, then, would electri- 
cal people be under these conditions 
with their greater sympathy and in- 
tent? What a greater range of influ- 
ence they would exert among desirable 
people! And the same applies to the 
employees of the electric store no less 
than to the central station. 

When you spend money for straight 


‘advertising, a couple of hundred dol- 


lars does not seem like a very large 
sum. Why not invest a little money 
in indirect advertising through the 
selling of appliances to your employees 
for their own use on very easy terms, 
with the wiring of their houses han- 
dled in the same way? A couple of 
hundred dollars spent this way would 
bring far greater returns than a much 
larger amount spent in advertising to 
a more or less disinterested public. 
And not only would the direct returns 
be greater, but you would start an end- 
less chain of advertising, as it were; 
for every employee living in an elec- 
trically equipped home would be so 
much the greater booster for the sale 
of current. 

On the face of it, it may seem un- 
wise to make too great reductions to 
employees or the plan may seem to 
present other difficulties. But every 
sales plan presents lots of difficulties 
which must sooner or later be sur- 
mounted. It is entirely practical, how- 
ever. though no one plan will fit all 
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cases, because such plans would vary 
according to local conditions and the 
size of the company. The following 
outline, however, expresses the propo- 
sition in its simplest terms: 


APPROACHES TO THE 
PROBLEM 


1. Offer reduced rates for current 
to employees (most central stations 
have a special employees’ rate). 

2. Offer cost price, plus actual han- 
dling charges, on appliances and house- 
wiring sold to employees. 

3. Offer easy terms of payment to 
enable them to buy more. 

But it would be necessary to do 
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New York Jovians Greet 
Henry L. Doherty 


Jovians assembled one hundred 
strong at the Hotel McAlpin, in New 
York City, on Oct. 13, to greet Henry 
L. Doherty, the unanimous candidate 
for Fifteenth Jupiter. J. M. Wake- 
man, general manager of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development and 
Statesman-at-Large of the Jovian 
Order, presided with his usual facility 
at the dinner, which followed a re- 
juvenation at which twenty new can- 
didates climbed the heights of Olym- 
pus. 
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Cleland, business manager of the 
ELECTRICAL WORLD and ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, ballasted a humor- 
ous talk on Jovianism with instruc- 
tions for constructive advance. 


Society Girls in Appliance- 
Selling Contest 

At an electrical show at Pine Bluff 

(Ark.) ten young women, who are 

prominent socially, demonstrated and 

sold electrical appliances for the 

home. A few days prior to the event 


they were taught the operation and 
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Banquet of New York Jovians to Henry L. Doherty, unanimous candidate for Fifteenth Jupiter, at Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Oct. 13 





more than merely announce these in- 
ducements. A miniature advertising 
campaign should be directed to the em- 
ployees to swing enough business to 
make the venture satisfactory from 
the advertising point of view as well 
as from the standpoint of direct re- 
turns. 


THE READY ANSWER 


And, in addition, when you have sat- 
isfied yourself that your employees— 
especially those in contact with the 
public—are as familiar with the house- 
hold applications of electricity as with 
their own names, you can rest assured 
you will get a lot of appliance busi- 
ness which formerly just petered out 
because somebody didn’t have the right 
answer. 


Among those present at the speak- 
ers’ table to greet Mr. Doherty were 
Arthur Williams of the New York 
Edison Company and president of the 
New York Jovian League, Herbert A. 
Wagner, president of the National 
Electric Light Association; John W. 
Lieb of the New York Edison Com- 
pany and James H. Betts, statesman 
for New York. 

Mr. Doherty pledged his active sup- 
port of the Jovian Order in an ad- 
dress as full of ideas as a pudding is 
full of plums. He pointed out that 
the Jovian Order could fulfill a great 
opportunity in promoting the wider 
application of electricity, and his ref- 
erences to the constructive work of 
selling and merchandising were ac- 
knowledged with applause. H. E. 


use of each article by demonstrations 
lasting one hour each afternoon. Many 
of the girls entered in upon the 
scheme as a “lark,” but during the 
show, while having a good time them- 
selves, they did much to educate the 
public in the use of electrical appar- 
atus. 

Prizes were offered for the girls 
selling the most goods. The winner 
succeeded in disposing of $1400 worth 
of appliances during the thirty hours 
of the show and received a $10 chafing 
dish as first prize. Altogether, $5600 
of appliances were sold—thirty-five 
cents’ worth for every man, woman 
and child in Pine Bluff. Owing to the 
social position of the young ladies, 
considerable newspaper space was ob- 
tained for this feature. 
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THE STORY OF A “QUALITY” CONTRACTOR 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


THERE 1S NOTHING more interesting to all of us than the story of what some man has done, 


and how he has done it. 


to us to find out what the good and bad results have been. 
every contractor most vitally, because it points a finger right into the future. 
quality is growing steadily in popularity. 


If his experience has differed in any way from normal it is experience 
Therefore, this article will interest 


The idea of 


The day is coming when it will solve many of the 


contractor’s problems for him. And in this bit of evidence from a small town in Connecticut we 
see the way that it will come.—EDITORS. 


WENT to Hartford the other 

day to attend the New England 

Electrical Contractors’ convention. 
There were a lot of men there, and 
the meetings were lively. There was 
an unusually interesting exhibition 
in the Governor’s Foot Guard Armory. 
But the best part of the trip to me 
was a two-hour talk I had in a quiet 
corner, with a man from Westport, 
Conn. He is a contractor who for 
five years has refused to do a single 
job of wiring unless he was per- 
mitted to install conduit or armored 
cable—a man who for five years has 
never once competed for a job by 
scaling down his personal standard 
of construction to suit the customer 
and meet the price. His name is A. 
S. Green. 

Perhaps this sounds like the intro- 
duction to a moral lecture, but it isn’t. 
I am going to tell a simple story, just 
as it was told to me and told me only 
because I had impressed upon this 
man that his experience is evidence 
and proof that contractors can stand 
out for high quality and still be pros- 
perous, and that, therefore, his story 
should be published. So we talked 
along and though there is not one 
thing spectacular about the tale, there 
is a message in it that we all need. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE POLICY 


A. S. Green went into business for 
himself in 1907, in the little town of 
Wilton, Conn., which was at that time 
growing rapidly with the active build- 
ing up of a residence development. He 
took as his territory, three towns lo- 
cated close together—Wilton, Ridge- 
field and New Canaan—and with one 
helper to assist him, hung his sign 
out and went after business. 

But before he took his first job 
Green had had some business sessions 
with himself. He knew the way the 
game was played—and still is played. 
He knew that there are two ways to 
wire houses, two ways to compete for 
contracts—the dollar basis and the 





basis of the quality that goes into the 
job. For when a man decides to have 
electric service installed he is com- 
pelled to look at it in either one way 
or the other. Either he will say to 
himself, “I can’t spend more than $50. 
How far can I make them spread it 
out ?”—or he will take the other point 
of view and reason thus—“I want my 
house wired. Who can I depend 
upon to give me the best class of work 
and for an honest price?” 

The contractor who takes the busi- 
ness on the basis of price and not 
quality, will undoubtedly have many 
more jobs to figure on than will the 
quality 


contractor. He will equip 
more houses. He will have a bigger 
force. But he will make less money 


on each job, and have more trouble 
in collecting it. He will do work 
for many people but have fewer 
year-in, year-out customers. On the 
other hand, the contractor who looks 
for business only from the “quality” 
class of trade, will have a harder fight. 
He will not secure orders easily by 
being low man in the bids, but slowly 
by the up-building of a reputation that 
gives confidence, and by educating his 
customers to the principle of quality. 

But Green is built around a sturdy 
old New England conscience and he 
chose to be a quality contractor from 
the start. 


REFUSED KNOB-AND-TUBE WORK 

“IT had always felt,” he said to me, 
“that knob-and-tube construction is 
not safe. I had seen cases where rats 
had eaten at the insulation of the 
wire and though I know that there are 
thousands upon thousands of installa- 
tions that have never given trouble, 
and though the Code approve? it, I de- 
cided at the beginning that 1 would 
not do any knob-and-tube work, and I 
didn’t. 

“The City Ordinance prohibits the 
installation of concealed knob-and- 
tube work in congested districts and 
this in my judgment is sufficient rea- 
son for condemning it in all places. 


“Of course, this attitude on my part 
made trouble for me. Some of my 
friends came and argued with me. I 
was asked to figure on job after job, 
and had to refuse. The customer 
would ask me why, and I would say 
because I didn’t consider concealed 
knob-and-tube work safe. That natu- 
rally made other contractors mad, and 
I know that I got some reputation as a 
crank, for people said that I was 
obstinate and ‘independent.’ But it 
wasn’t that. I believe in the other 
kind of construction. I had decided 
to specialize in it and that’s what I 
have done. 

“In one town where a branch office 
was established the lighting com- 
pany’s representative advocated knob- 
and-tube work because of the lower 
cost of installation which might at- 
tract some people. Where a prospec- 
tive customer insisted on this kind of 
work we suggested other contractors, 
but we maintained our policy of high 
quality and secured 80 per cent of the 
wiring.” 


THE PUBLIC RESPONDS 


Green stayed in Wilton three years, 
working with only his helper for the 
first six months, but gradually more 
business came and a larger force was 
necessary and it was not a great while 
before he was doing about 75 per cent 
of all the work in Wilton. Why? Be- 
cause those jobs that he did were 
right. His customers were pleased 
and satisfied, and talked about it. It 
was not long before the public under- 
stood that there was a new type of 
contractor in this community, a man 
who would not do a job except in what 
he believed to be the best way. And 
any man who takes an independent 
stand for quality and then makes good 
up to his standard whenever he does 
a job, soon wins the public confidence. 
So Green grew busier and prosperous. 

In 1913 he went on to Westport, a 
town about three miles from Norwalk 
and twelve from Bridgeport, and from 
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that time on he has been operating 
through the four communities of 
Westport, Greens Farms, Wilton, Nor- 
walk, and Newtown. These towns are 
grouped conveniently and all this ter- 
ritory is growing up with “New York 
suburban” homes. These homes are 
occupied by people of some means who 
are responsive to the “quality idea.” 
They appreciate what the work means 
and prefer to do their business with a 
quality contractor. “But,” said Green, 
“they likewise know what quality is, 
and no man can last long there unless 
he does as good work as he claims to. 
He must make no slips.” 

How serious Mr. Green is in his 
dislike of knob-and-tube jobs is shown 
by this one incident. When he went 
to Westport he bought a house. It 
had been built for 40 years and was 
wired throughout, but not in conduit, 
so before he moved his family in, 
Green tore out all the old equipment 
and installed “B-X.” 

“IT look at it this way,” he explained, 
“I don’t want my wife and children 
living in a house that I do not consider 
protected in the highest possible de- 
gree. And if it is not safe enough 
for my household, what right have I 
to do less in my work for other peo- 
ple?” There is no answer surely. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CUSTOMER 


By the use of a little car Green 
himself can get about on the entire 
territory. 

And there has been the secret of it 
all. He set about to build up a per- 
sonal reputation for quality in his 
work, for honest dealing, and for de- 
pendability. Because he would not fig- 
ure on anything but his kind of job 
he could not enter into general com- 
petition with other contractors. His 
business had to be secured by the ap- 
peal of the quality idea, backed by a 
confidence in the man! So he has kept 
in touch with every customer person- 
ally and much of his work has been 
done on the basis of a guaranteed per- 
centage—20 per cent on the cost of 
the job. 


Two KINDS OF COMPETITION 


“The average contractor,” said 
Green, “is wrong in this idea of meet- 
ing competition. On every job he fig- 
ures on, he strives to see how low he 
can make his price. But really what 
he should do is to figure out how good 

‘a job he can do, and make his bid for 
business a competition for quality and 
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not price. And it works. For people 
want quality to-day. Show them how 
much you can improve upon even the 
Code.” 

And he is right. When a man buys 
a suit of clothes, why does he pay $35 
when a $15 suit will keep him just as 
warm? In everything we buy this 
same decision must be made—is made 
subconsciously, and the question is 
not—‘‘How little can we spend ?”—but 
rather—‘‘How much quality can we 
secure for so much money?” That’s 
what the buyer really has in mind. 
And the principle applies no less to 
the electrical contractor than to any 
other business man. 


How HE SELLS APPLIANCES 


Green has no store in Westport, but 
he sells appliances just the same. The 
town is not large enough to support 





“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 





WESTPORT FIRE ALARM INSTRUC 


free Annes 


A. S. GREER & CO. 
Westport, Conn. 


Everything Electrical 


SAFETY FIRST 


Phone 
Westport 32 


QUALITY ALWAYS 


Branch Office 
Newtown, Conn 











Mr. Green Has Supplied the Westport Public 

with Handy Fire-Alarm Cards that Carry, 

Incidentally, an Electrical Advertising Mes- 
sage 





an electrical merchant who must look 
to the passing public for his sales. 
But every time he wires a home Green 
sizes up that household and decides 
about what appliances will benefit it, 
and then he brings over an electric 
iron and a toaster and just leaves them 
there on trial. In a very large per- 
centage of cases these appliances stick. 
The new consumer soon gets used to 
using them and decides to keep them. 
Then when Green drops in a little later 
to see if everything is all right, he 
shows them something else, and so he 
sells a lot of merchandise in that way. 
He uses lots of manufacturers’ “dealer 
help” materials and sends out folders 
and booklets with his bills. But al- 
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ways he follows up the job and keeps 
in friendly contact with the custom- 
ers, and he finds it very profitable. 
THE CONTRACTOR’S OPPORTUNITY 
According to Green—and his ex- 
perience has justified it certainly—in 
the quality idea lies the contractor’s 
greatest opportunity. As he put it— 
“A personal reputation for the highest 
quality of work and absolute honesty 
and openness in dealing with every 
customer, is worth more to a con- 
tractor than all the system, advertis- 
ing matter, and close figuring in the 


world. I have always insisted on the 
most careful Underwriters’ inspec- 
tions. I am working right now 


through this association and elsewhere 
to help bring about the licensing of 
contractors and the free inspection of 
all jobs, because I believe it will safe- 
guard the customer and help every one 
of us by raising the standard of work 
and increasing public confidence. 
And,” he added, “‘the public has the 
right to demand from us the utmost 
in protection and in safety. Few re- 
alize we have both a fire and a life 
hazard to protect in our wiring.” 

Surely it is an interesting story— 
an experience like this. In it we 
see just a homely application of the 
Golden Rule, but a commercial appli- 
cation that is not yet general. Here 
is a man who set a safety standard 
for himself much higher than even the 
insurance companies said was neces- 
sary. He did it because he felt that 
he owed it to his customers, and the 
customers have showed that they both 
appreciate it, and are willing to pay 
the price. They want to be taken 
care of. 

For people are always human. They 
feel a friendship for the man who 
treats them as a friend, and that has 
been the policy of Green right through. 
“T’ve made mistakes,” he told me, “but 
I have gone right to my customers, ac- 
knowledged them and made them 
right. And I have treated the peo- 
ple I buy from in the same way. 

“When I started out I went to one 
of the largest jobbing houses and 
told them what I meant to do. I told 
them how much money I had in the 
bank and how much credit I would 
need, and they have backed me to the 
limit. 

“My books are open to any credit 
man and consequently I’ve been doing 
business with good friends on both 
sides of the work. It pays in happi- 
ness as well as dollars!” 
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The new fireproof concrete building to customers 
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Household labor-saving appliances in the entrance salesroom Smaller stock of all kinds is carried on steel shelving 


Planning. the 


Sales- and 


Attractive display 

quarters and ellfi- 
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! ures of the Robert- 

son-Cataract Elec- 

tric Gompany’s new 

fireproof building 

at Buffalo, N. Y. 


A corner of the lamp and fixture studio which displays a wide variety of designs 
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Wire and cable in all standard sizes stocked in the basement 


Typical storage space for the larger material Loading platform and conduit storage 


racks 


Jobber-Dealer’s 


Stock-rooms 


In this new four-story 
concrete “Home of Things 
Electrical”—to use the 
company’s slogan—every 
care has been exerted to 
make the salesrooms con- 
venient and inviting to the 
public, while the offices, 
stockrooms and shops have 
been planned to afford 
every comfort to the work- 
ers and all possible expedi- 
tion of business. 


The prompt repair of motors is a feature of the company’s service 
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THE “BRASS TACKS” TAKE A TURN 
AT ARCHITECTURE 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 





“Gentlemen,”’ 
the plans for the company’s new building. " 
think these designs will affect the commercial activities of the department.’’ 


—he’s general manager of the 

Combination Gas & Electric 
Company. He is the son of Old Man 
Dowd, who owns better than half of 
the Combination Company’s stock, to- 
gether with a large percentage of all 
the other desirable collateral in town. 
The Old Man calls Mr. Dowd “Mike,” 
but Mr. Dowd signs it M. Wilbert 
Dowd, from which you will gather 
that the Old Man is self-made, and 
the son raised under glass. At that, 
young Dowd is no mark. He may 
wear a wrist watch and part his name 
in the middle and look bored when 
the roof falls in, but he can talk 
business like a mitrailleuse—he has 
a shrewd way of knowing the capac- 
ity of a man, and he is not above tak- 
ing advice. 

I was in his private office when a 
kid with O’Sullivan heels and hair like 
a muskrat insinuated a card under 
M. Wilibert’s eye. 

“Ah, yes, yes,” said Mr. Dowd. 
“Very good, yes. Sorry you must go. 
You see, my architect, Mr. Mostyn 
Marshbanks, is showing me _ the 
sketches of the new Consolidated 
Building. Cost half a million, you 
know. Marshbanks is a famous and 


| ae you know Mr. Dowd 


expensive man. Can’t keep him wait- 
ing. By the way, whadaya think of 
having the young gentlemen of the 


Commercial Department see these 
sketches? They’re_ practical men. 
Good idea. Come to special meeting 


to-morrow. Sorry you must go.” 

So that is how I came to be invited 
to the meeting of the Brass Tack 
Brigade upon the occasion when this 
shrewd crew of salesmen became 
critics of architecture. 


* * * 


HEY were sitting as prim as a 
[['sunasy-sehoo class when Mr. 
Dowd and Architect Marshbanks 
were ushered in by Davis. An office 
boy followed with a huge package. 
Jack Reeves was up in front, as ex- 
cited as an old maid at a stag party, 
and Micky Daly was far in the rear, 
bored to the verge of tears. 
“Gentlemen,” said Davis, calling 
the meeting to order by a smart rap 
upon his desk. (You can always tell 
when the meetings are formal by the 
way Davis starts off. If they’re reg- 
ular meetings he calls the men fel- 
lows, and when he’s trying to put on 
swank he calls them gentlemen.) 
“Gentlemen, we will dispense with the 


said Davis, ‘‘we will give our meeting over to a consideration of 
Mr. Dowd wishes to know how you 


usual routine and give our meeting 
over to a consideration of the plans 
of the new building. Mr. Marsh- 
banks has kindly consented to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Dowd wishes you to tell him 
candidly what you think of these 
plans and how you think they will af- 
fect the commercial activities of this 


department.” 
“Yes, men,” snapped Mr. Dowd, 
“that’s it, that’s it, exactly. Marsh- 


banks is an artist. You young gentle- 
men are salesmen. You are practi- 
cal. From your suggestions Mr. 
Marshbanks may secure a hint for 
making the new building practical— 
commercial.” 

Mostyn Marshbanks' rose and 
bowed. He was rather a washed-out 
little man, with a thin, sandy Van- 
dyke beard and the nervous timidity 
of a chipmunk. In spite of his inter- 
national reputation, he was clearly 
abashed before the twenty clear-eyed, 
straightforward salesmen who com- 
posed the Brass Tack Brigade. 

After interminable fumbling with 
the package, the sketches were at last 
displayed. The fellows came up eager- 
ly for a close-up view. Mr. Dowd 
beamed. Mr. Marshbanks fidgeted. 
Davis looked worried, not knowing 
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how the gang would act. Jack Reeves, 
with the air of a connoisseur, in- 
spected the drawings carefully and 
with appreciation. Big Jim Lenox 
gave them one searching glance and 
scowled. The outstanding features of 
the proceeding was entire lack of en- 
thusiasm. In ten minutes all of the 
twenty men had appraised the plans 
and were back in their seats, again 
as prim as a Sunday-school class. 

“Well?” said Mr. Dowd. 

“Fellows,” said Davis, and it was 
plain that he did not relish the situa- 
tion, “fellows, we are here to give our 
opinions of these plans. Both Mr. 
Dowd and Mr. Marshbanks_ under- 
stand that we are very ignorant on 
the subject of architecture. It would 
be presumptuous for us to express an 
opinion as to the artistic or architec- 
tural merit of the designs, for Mr. 
Marshbanks stands very high in his 
profession, and his ability and judg- 
ment are not to be questioned. On 
the other hand, Mr. Dowd has paid 
us the compliment to come here and 
ask us what we think of these de- 
signs from a commercial standpoint. 
A building may be very bad archi- 
tecturally and be satisfactory com- 
mercially, or it may be very excellent 
as an artistic expression and be im- 
practical commercially. What Mr. 
Dowd wants to know is, how will this 
proposed building affect sales and 
public relations?” 

My own hurried inspection of the 
Marshbanks designs showed me a 
striking building of white stone, with 
huge pillars—sort of Grecian effect, 
big and impressive. The interior 
sketches showed a customer’s room of 
marble counters and heavy bronze 
grilles. The executive offices were 
sketched in mahogany, and on the 
floors were Turkish rugs. I could 
well believe that such an elaborate 
building would cost over half a mil- 
lion, as Mr. Dowd had said. 

It was Jack Reeves who started the 
ball rolling. “I think this is fine,’ he 
said, enthusiastically. “This building 
will be a monument to Mr. Dowd’s 
constructive genius—a monument to 
Mr. Marshbank’s architectural skill.” 

“You said it,” piped up Micky 
Daly. “You spoke a mouthful that 
time. It’s a monument, all right. It 
oughter be put up in a cemetery.” 

“Eh, wh-what’s that?” gasped 
Dowd. “Don’t you like it?” 

“Sure I like it,” declared Micky. 
“Tt’s hot stuff. Stick in a few shelves 
o’ books behind them there counters 
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and old Andy Carnegie would die 0’ 
envy. He never built no library so 
swell as that. Or get a few bales o’ 
th’ cush and right away you gotta 
million-dollar bank. Or, as Jack says, 
put ’er ferninst th’ cimitary and you 
gotta monument that every stiff in 
the morgue will envy. Sure, I like 
ut.” 

“But, my dear young man,” argued 
Dowd. “Don’t you understand that a 
building of this sort must express the 
dignity, the importance, the solidity 
of the company. The Combination 
Company is a very large and eminent 
institution. It has millions of bonds 
and shares outstanding. Its influence 
and importance in the community is 
best expressed by a stately edifice.” 








Marshbanks was a true sport as well as a 
great architect. He rushed over to Davis 
and shook his hand 





“If I might be allowed a word,” 
spoke up Big Jim Lenox, .“it would 
be to say that there is a good deal 
in Micky’s idea. This building, as I 
see it in the drawings, is cold. I’d 
want a clean collar and a fresh shine 
on before I’d come in here to pay 
my light bill. Now, I’m not exactly 
a rough-neck like Micky, but also I’m 
not what you call a social leader. 
Maybe I’m conceited, but I think I’m 
just about an average sort of man— 
I’m what the politicians call ‘the pee- 
pul.’ And I say this building is cold. 
It’s beautiful, nobody can deny that, 
but it’s too damn beautiful. It'll 
scare folks.” 

“Scare folks? You betcha it’ll scare 
folks.” Micky couldn’t keep quiet any 
longer. “Why, say, whadaya think 
that gang over on th’ other side o’ 
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the tracks would say about a buildin’ 
like that? They’d say, ‘Arra, ’tis th’ 
tinth av th’ month an’ we must go 
over an’ pay our thribute to th’ King 
av Gas an’ Electricity. He'll be in 
his marble palace with his Sicretary 
av th’ Treasury, an’ his Court Jester 
Micky Daly.’ That’s what they’ll say. 
An’ every time a bill is high or th’ 
gas pressure is low they’ll say, ‘Ah, 
well, I’m supposin’ th’ King in his 
marble palace needs a few exthra 
farthin’. He’s got us where he wants 
us, an’ it’s th’ life blood he’ll squeeze 
outen us to maintain his princely 
manshun.’ That’s what they’ll say.” 

“Micky, you’re a fool,” cut in Jack 
Reeves, excitedly, “here we have a 
building which expresses dignity, re- 
straint, solidity. Our company’s posi- 
tion before the citizens of this city 
demands that we have such a build- 
ing. What do we care if a lot of la- 
borers and tenement district floaters 
fail to understand our position. The 
bankers who loan us money, the cap- 
italists who buy our securities, the 
big manufacturers to whom we sup- 
ply power, all these will understand 
the underlying idea of this design and 
will appreciate Mr. Marshbank’s art.” 

“Yis, but remimber that th’ capi- 
talist what owns th’ majority stock av 
this company started life on th’ other 
side o’ th’ tracks. Ain’t he to be 
reckoned with?” 

Mr. Dowd flushed. It was a sore 
spot with him that the Old Man had 
made his start in Shanty Town. He 
didn’t like to be reminded of it. Yet 
it is to be said to his credit that he 
bore no resentment. On the con- 
trary, Micky’s shrewd reference to 
his father helped him to get the little 
Irishman’s point of view, and I could 
see that he was more than half con- 
vinced. He and Marshbanks were 
whispering together, the architect 
making a pencil sketch on an envelope 
and nodding agreement with the criti- 
cisms of his beautiful Greek building. 
Davis also had been whispering with 
several of the men. Soon he rose. 

“Mr. Dowd,” he said, “I believe I 
am voicing the opinion of most of us 
in this department when I say that 
the sketches you have shown us will 
not make the best building commer- 
cially. We fellows deal with the 
whole people—rich, poor, socialistic, 
plutocratic, and commonplace. We 
need a building which will express 
solidity, but not one that will abash 
the poorest customer. We are in busi- 
ness to render service, and no servant 
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can be superior to those he serves. 
I think this building has an air of 
superiority. To us who are educated 
it suggests solidity, but to many 
‘ people it would suggest arrogance. To 
us it suggests dignity, but many 
people would think it cold. Such an 
atmosphere is not good business for 
a concern that deals with the whole 
people. Our building should be vital, 
virile, human. It should not be for- 
mal or chilled or superior.” 

Marshbanks was a true sport as 
well as a great architect. The little 
man rushed over to Davis and shook 
his hand. 

“IT have had plans rejected many 
times, but never with such good rea- 
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son, never with so much honesty and 
tact combined. While you and Mr. 
Micky have been talking, I have got 
a new conception. I will make new 
plans and submit them to Mr. Dowd. 
You shall have your ‘human’ build- 
ing, and Mr. Dowd will still have the 
dignity and stability he desires. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you!” 

And Micky said, “Whadaya think 
o’ that? Here I shoots off me Irish 
mouth and th’ biggest archytect in 
th’ land chucks his plans in th’ fire to 
please me. I guess I’m poor.” 

“You are, Micky, and that’s to your 
advantage. If you were rich, you’d 
want to build a palace just like Mr. 
Dowd.” 





—_ 
Staging a Showroom «Opening 


The Recent Successful Affair at Indianapolis 


Offers Hints 


for Those 


Who Plan Similar 


“Openings” During America’s Electrical Week 


From a store with one shallow show 
window to one that is “all show win- 
dow” is a big step, but such a seven- 
league stride has just been taken by 
the Merchants’ Heat & Light Company 
of Indianapolis, Ind. The new store 
is called the “Daylight Corner,” and 
every effort has been exerted to make 
it live up to its name. The Daylight 
Corner came into existence with about 
7000 people waiting to get a view of 
its interior. The spectacular opening 
was planned and executed in this way: 

The company’s sales department had 
known for about three months that it 
was to have a bright, new home. So 


the department staff made good use of 
that knowledge. The salesmen talked 
about the beautiful and alluring Day- 
light Corner in the neighborhood drug 
stores and in the other gossiping 
places where men meet. The women 
customers and prospective customers 
were told about the pretty things that 
would be displayed and about the flow- 
ers the company would give on open- 
ing night as souvenirs. 

When the time for the opening was 
near at hand, a four-page “electrical” 
insert in the Indianapolis Star, issued 
co-operatively by the company and the 
firms who had helped furnish the store, 
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The “Daylight Corner” by Night 











The New Appliance Salesroom of the 


Merchants’ Electric Company on Opening Day 


clinched the whole story, and invited 
every one to be present at the open- 
ing. A good-natured crowd of 7000 
people showed up. 

Up until 8 p. m., the opening time 
set in advance, all the stores around 
the Daylight Corner were dark, then 
a bugle sounded, Old Glory, flood- 
lighted on its roof-top flagstaff, un- 
furled and floated in a breeze created 
by a battery of electric fans, the roof 
sign reading “Home Merchants’ Heat 
& Light Company,” flashed, all of the 
interior store and building lights 
blazed forth, the lintel sign at the 
first-floor level reading, “Service First, 
Courtesy Always—Efficiency—Do it 
Electrically, Economy,” was lighted, 
and a bank of fifty-one 250-watt pro- 
jectors behind the lintel sign bathed 
the exterior of the building in soft 
light. The exclamations of astonish- 
ment of the assembled crowd gave 
audible testimony that the spectacular 
lighting effects had “registered,” as 
the movie directors say. 

While the many thousand lamps 
were bringing all parts of the building 
into prominence two cornetists on a 
balcony above the crowd played “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and an or- 
chestra in the store struck up some 
lively music. For two hours the crowd 
filed through the brilliantly lighted 
display room four and five abreast, re- 
ceiving souvenirs—cigars for the men, 
flowers for the ladies, and postcards 
showing the flood-lighted Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument and an abridged 
history of Indiana for the children. 
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ESTIMATING AN APARTMENT-HOUSE WIRING JOB 


The Value of Careful Study of Specifications—A Case Where a Bid 
Based on Unit Outlet Prices Went ’Way Wrong, Whereas a Careful 
Estimate Made Before the Bid Was Submitted Would Have Saved Money 


By J. W. HOOLEY 


Chief Estimator for a Large New York Electrical Contracting Firm 
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OW «i have had a lot of discus- 
sion on the subject of cost 
systems, overhead expense, 
etc.,”” remarked an electrical contractor 
to a group of fellow members of the 
local association, as they sat “talking 
shop” together. “Many of us have al- 
ready put in card indexes, cost-data 
books, and other systems for getting 
at the cost of doing business. 

“I have tried out all these things, 
too, but in my own case I am coming 
to realize from experience that I made 
a serious mistake when I failed to be- 
gin at the very beginning—and that 
is, to insist upon accurate estimating 
as the basis of all my contracts. 

“For years we have been doing a 
good deal of residence and apartment- 
house work, and we were beginning to 
think that we had the cost of this 
class of construction down to a science. 
So sure of ourselves were we that 
when asked to bid upon work of this 
kind we have, for some time past, sim- 
ply been striking a general average on 
cost—that is, so much per outlet, de- 
pending of course for a basis, upon 
the particular class of work we were 
estimating. 


“This system seemed to be work- 
ing all right and, as I have said, we 
were all thinking that we had solved 
the estimating question. 


GETTING UP THE UNIT OUTLET 
FIGURES 


“Of course you understand that in 
order to get our figures for estimating 
on this basis we had taken several 
jobs of each class of work—residences, 
apartment houses, stores and flats, and 
had determined by actual figures how 
much conduit to allow for each outlet, 
also the proportion of circuit work, 
cost to the mains, cost of panels, tele- 
phone work, and so on. Then after 
having taken these figures for a num- 
ber of jobs we estimated the total 
costs, and found out definitely how 
much per outlet each class of work 
would cost. 

“So thoroughly did we go into this 
matter, that by the time we had ar- 
rived at our total figures, and detailed 
and arranged these for estimating 
purposes, the total cost to the firm 
of this little investigation was $350. 

“Of course we had a lot of ‘very 
valuable data,’ as one of us remarked 


at. the time, but it was also a lot of 
very expensive data, as we later found 
out. 

“A short time after this compilation 
was made we were requested to submit 
an estimate for an apartment house 
upon plans and specifications prepared 
by a well-known architect. 

“I personally figured this job, or 
rather guessed at it, for the cost was 
arrived at, and the bid made up by 
figuring so much per outlet. 

“There were twenty pages of speci- 
fications and the plans were very well 
prepared. Not only were all outlets 
shown, but there was also a schedule 
of the outlets, with totals of the dif- 
ferent classes, locations, number to a 
floor, etc., so that there was little if 
any excuse for any estimator making 
a mistake in figuring this job. 

‘The last sheet of the specifications 
was the bid form, and all contractors 
were requested to use this form on 
their own stationery in submitting 
their bids. 

“The form commenced by stating 
that the contractor making the bid 
had carefully read the specifications 
and examined all plans and was pre- 
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“Sheet No. 1 showed all the circuit work and also indicated 

that all circuits were to be fed from a main metering panel 

in the cellar, and that this panel and all meters were to be 
supplied by the service company” 
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“Sheet No. 2 showed in detail all the speaking tubes (leading 

from the cellar to each apartment) for the dumbwaiters, 

also the vestibule master phone, and the branch phones to 
each apartment, and finally all bell and signal work” 
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“Sheet No. 3 was the total sheet and showed the cost of all 

labor and materials brought forward from sheets 1 and 2. 

To this should be added the overhead expense, and finally the 

profit—the grand total of which gives the proper amount of 

the bid. These estimate sheets show that we should have 
received $2,855 for this job” 





pared to do the work as specified and shown, for the 
amount named in his bid. 

“Well, to make a long sad story short, I figured a total 
of 127 ceiling outlets, 4 side outlets, 129 switch outlets, 
48 base-receptacle outlets, 20 speaking-tube outlets, 1 
master 16-station vestibule tile phone with 16 outlying 
stations, one to each apartment, also 50 push-button out- 
lets, 16 buzzers, 18 bells, and one door opener, making 
a total of 430 outlets. 

“The rest was, of course, easy, for my data sheets, 
covering apartment houses showed an average cost of 
$4.25 per outlet, and I simply multiplied the number of 
outlets by this factor and my cost was $1827.50. 

“With this done, there remained only to add profit 
and the bid was ready. In this case we added 25 per 
cent and our bid was $1827.50 plus $456.87, or $2284.37 
altogether. 

“Two days after we submitted our bid we received 
an order to go ahead with the job. The letter stated 
that the contract would follow, and also urged that work 
be pushed as rapidly as possible as the building was 
ready for the electricians. About this time our trouble 
began, because the only things we really knew that were 
wanted on the job, were so many outlet boxes. And for 
the rest we were approximating the conduit fittings, etc. 

“We shipped all the outlet boxes and 6000 ft. of 14-in. 
conduit to the building, as our records showed that this 
class of work would take, on an average, 15 ft. of con- 
duit to the outlet. 

“Two days after our foreman arrived on the job he 
sent in an order for 1500 ft. of 34-in. conduit and a lot 
of 1-in. pipe, some 34-in. knockout boxes, and other mate- 
rial. The shop forwarded this material to him, and 
when I saw the charge tickets the day after, they cer- 
tainly set me thinking. 
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THE SITUATION As IT Stoop 


“Here we were paying a foreman 
for detailing work that should all have 
been done before the job was ever 
taken, and, moreover, we were facing 
an unknown condition on this job be- 
cause we had tried to evade the neces- 
sity and cost of making a proper esti- 
mate sheet in the beginning. 

“In the meantime partitions and 
walls were built. For the want of 
proper material and instructions from 
the office, the men had to work Sat- 
urday afternoon and all day Sunday, 
at a double-time rate so we would not 
hold up the job. We found, too, that 
we had forwarded useless material, 
which we had to cart away, sending 
in its place the proper kind, thus add- 
ing trucking cost and handling-of-ma- 
terial charges to the job. 

“So much confusion had by this 
time occurred that I decided to make 
up an intelligent list of material for 
the work by procuring an estimate of 
all materials and labor. This should 
have been done in the first place, and 
would have saved all this annoyance 
and expense. 

“TI confess that when this actual es- 
timate began to take some shape on 
my sheets, the value of the first set of 
cost data, at so much per outlet, began 
fading very rapidly, and when the es- 
timate was finished I was a very sorry 
but a wiser man. 

“The specifications were very well 
drawn and became very clear to me 
now that I was putting down all ma- 
terials under the proper headings. For 
example, one clause called for galvan- 
ized conduit. We had sent all black 
pipe to the job and in addition to the 
cost of rehandling and retrucking this 
conduit we had to take a ‘call’ from 
the architect, which did not look well 
for us. 


How THE SECOND SCHEDULE WAS 
MADE UP 


“After examining the specifications 
in detail—all of which should have 
been done when estimating at the out- 
set—we found that we had simply 
taken an exceptionally high-class job 
at a very low-class price, and the hard 
part of it was, we were going to make 
the builder a present of about $600 
for the privilege of doing the work. 

“We had, however, signed a contract 
based upon a set of plans and specifi- 
cations which were so clear and com- 
plete that we had nothing to do but 
to go ahead and finish up the job, ac- 


cept our loss, and charge it to experi- 
ence. 

“After the estimate sheets were fin- 
ished, things looked different. Sheet 
No. 1, for instance, showed the com- 
plete circuit work and also indicated 
that all circuits were to be fed from a 
main metering panel in the cellar, and 
that this panel and all meters were to 
be supplied by the service company. 

“Sheet No. 2 showed in detail all 
the speaking tubes (leading from the 
cellar to each apartment) for the 
dumbwaiters, also the vestibule mas- 
ter phone, and the branch phones to 
each apartment, and finally all bell and 
signal work. Sheet No. 3 was the to- 
tal sheet and showed the cost of all 
labor and materials brought forward 
from sheets 1 and 2. 

“This last summary of labor and 
material gave us an actual understand- 
ing of what the job would cost, and 
showed the total footings. To these 
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should be added the overhead expense, 
and finally the profit—the grand total 
of which gives the proper amount of 
the bid. These estimate sheets show 
that we should have received $2855 
for this job. We received, however, 
only $2284.37, and so lost $570.63, 
for we found out afterward from our 
competitors that the $2855 price would 
have won the job. Moreover, not hav- 
ing made a proper estimate before the 
job was started, we sent out a lot of 
material which had to be returned. In 
fact I sometimes think we acted like 
a lot of amateurs on their first job, 
and so we got in bad all around. 

“It has been a good lesson but a 
very expensive one. For, if we add to 
the above loss of $570.63 the $350 it 
cost to prepare this unit estimating 
data, it appears that we have spent 
$920.63 to learn the value of preparing 
an estimate, for any job, no matter 
how small.” 





THE TELEPHONE is of prime 
usefulness to the salesman in get- 
ting to “the man with the signature” 
for an initial interview. In the 
frank language of one selling man 
of wide experience: “The advantages 
of making appointments by phone 
are many. They are most impor- 
tant, however, when arranging for 
the first interview with a prospect, 
before personal acquaintanceship has 
been established. Consider them in 
the order they arise. 

“Assuming, naturally, that the 
salesman has learned the name of 
his prospect, a phone call for this 
particular individual will usually 
put the salesman into immediate 
touch with his man. This obviates 
the delay and annoyance of outside 
office cross-examinations—something 
a caller may have to endure. 

“When the prospect is on the wire 
a terse but courteous statement of 
identity and a request for an 
interview rarely fail to secure 
the desired appointment. No one 
likes a lengthy telephone discus- 
sion and the average busy man is 
favorably impressed by the brev- 
ity of the request. This shuts off 
explanations and the chance of a 








“BREAKING THE ICE” 
BY TELEPHONE 


hasty refusal, to the advantage of 
the salesman. Furthermore, the 
prospect hears only, and no preju- 
dice due to personal appearance or 
manner affects the reply. 

“After the appointment is on the 
prospect’s calendar other advantages 
accrue. Its presence fixes the name 
of the salesman and his company in 
mind, recalls what is known of the 
company and its business, and pos- 
sibly causes a minute’s speculation 
on the details of the proposition to 
be presented. Consciously or other- 
wise the prospect’s mind prepares 
itself for the interview and thus the 
outer layer of strangeness and in- 
difference is removed. 

“Having a definite time to call 
conserves the salesman’s time and 
effort. It is also an intimation that 
his time is too valuable to be wasted 


by calling without assurance of be- 
ing heard. This adds dignity to 
him and to his errand. 

“By the time the actual meeting 
occurs, each of these points has 
played its part in transforming an 
indifferent stranger into a respect 
fully attentive business acquaint- 
ance. Which would you rather 
meet?” 
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When the Salesman Calls 


A Simple Picture of the Situation—The Approach that Wins Both 


Friends and Sales—* Playing the Game” 


to Win 
By W. E. BAYARD 
him up. I handle each one differ- 
ently.” Now, either that man is no 


HEN the salesman calls, the 
bag is open and the cat is out. 
Now, which way will she 


jump? It is a most important mo- 
ment. What should the salesman do? 
What should he say? 

For the central station, selling ser- 
vice in many ways, or for the con- 
tractor, who sells house wiring and 
appliances, or for the electric store 
that merchandises energetically by 
reaching out beyond its windows, 
there is nothing like a personal inter- 
view to sell goods. It makes a strong- 
er impression than store windows. It 
is more powerful in influence than a 
printed ad. 

An interview is, of course, supported 
by the reputation of the store and 
aided greatly by the advertising, but 
the one best way to make a man or 
woman want a thing and buy it is to 
talk to him or her about it. 

And if the customer won’t come to 
you, why go and see him. 

So you send the salesman out to 
call upon a prospect. What should he 
do when he gets there? It is worth 
the careful thought of every man who 
hires salesmen. There is nothing in 
his business that will prove more 
wasteful if it is neglected or more pro- 
ductive if it’s handled right. 


Do CUSTOMERS DIFFER? 


You hear a salesman say sometimes 
—‘‘There’s nothing in this scientific 
salesmanship. It’s bunk. I never 
know what I am going to say until I 
get to talking to my man and size 


salesman, or he is a liar, or he doesn’t 
mean what he is saying. 

Naturally, any one with the slight- 
est gift of common sense will read his 
man and talk to him accordingly. He 
will be more dignified, or jovial or 
what not, as he feels out the attitude of 
the customer and responds to it, just 
as each of us does when we talk to 
anyone. But this is superficial after 
all. This is the working out of tact. 
But the salesman’s general attitude 
toward each person that he calls upon 
is bound to be about the same, and it 
is bound to have about the same effect 
on every one. For every customer he 
calls upon is just a human being, and 
human beings respond to courtesy and 
friendliness and other influences. 
There is a right way ‘and a wrong 
way to approach them. If it’s right 
for one in principle, it’s right for all 
—adapted always to the nature of the 
personality you are endeavoring to 
please and influence to buy. Here is 
a little story from my own experience 
that illustrates it well. 


A PERSONAL ANECDOTE 


When I left high school I went to 
work for a lead company where a 
friend of mine had just become a sales- 
man. He was on the road and it 
sounded good to me. But the sales 
manager was a queer old duck who 
didn’t believe in telling a salesman 
anything. I wanted to go down to the 
plant and see what lead pipe looked 
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like, but he said—“No. You will find 
all that out on the road. Just take 
your money and start out and when 
you reach a town get the directory 
and look up all the plumbers and the 
painters and go see ’em.” So I began 
as green as leaves, and I fell down 
and quit in a few months—but Jack 
made good. How did he do it? 

My dense ignorance of my job had 
bluffed me from the start. I was 
afraid to talk much to a man for fear 
he would see and have no confidence. 
But Jack was a friendly, open-minded, 
truthful cuss and every time he found 
a plumber or a painter he would say 
—“Here, have a heart, and show me 
what a trap or bend looks like and 
what it’s for, and buy some pipe from 
me because I’m just beginning and 
I’m so damned ignorant it’s pitiful.” 
And everybody liked him for it. And 
right down the line they told him 
things and showed him things and 
gave him orders, and just because he 
was so frank and friendly they fell 
for it. And then, when he came 
around again he was an old friend. 
So Jack made good and worked up 
to a good job and he’s there yet. 


THE WORTH OF FRIENDLINESS 


Now, don’t misunderstand this little 
story. I do not mean that every sales- 
man should go out without a knowl- 
edge of his line and play the innocent. 
By all means, he should be prepared 
with a thorough understanding of his 
goods and how to demonstrate them, 
and a strong enthusiasm for them, but 





This article on the salesman’s 
call is the third of a series on the 
working stages that go to make 
up campaign selling. In this con- 
nection the reader may find it 
interesting to refer to the article 
“How to Start a Merchandising 
Campaign,” in the July issue of 
Electrical Merchandising in 
which the unit sale of any cam- 
paign, large or small, was anal- 
yzed into its six stages: 


1. Making the list. 
2. Advertising the article. 


3. The personal visit from the 
salesman. 


4. The demonstration. 


5. The price—in easy payments, 
if necessary, to suit the circum- 
stances of the customer. 


6. The follow-up, to see that 
the appliance “stays sold,” and 
gives the satisfaction that brings 
more business. 
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after all, the most important thing is 
that he should be friendly. None of 
the “weisenheimer” stuff! None of 
the arrogant superiority. None of 
that “too-busy” or “too-tired-to-both- 
er” attitude. Better let the salesman 
be a little brother to all the world 
like my friend Jack. And here’s the 
test of it. 

I want you just to shut your eyes 
a minute and consider this. Just ask 
yourself the question—When you are 
talking about an electric appliance, ex- 
plaining it and demonstrating it and 
trying to make somebody want it so 
that he will buy it and enjoy it—when 
is it that you are at your best? Is it 
when you talk to a customer there in 
your store—or when you are out on 
a canvass—or when your're telling it 
all to a personal friend? You know 
the answer. 


To A FRIEND 


When some old friend of yours says: 
“George, I wish you’d show me one 
of these electric sweepers and just tell 
me whether we ought to have one.” 
What do you do? You believe in this 
electric sweeper. You tell him so. You 
demonstrate the machine with the 
greatest care. You are enthusiastic 
because you want this friend of yours 
to appreciate how good it is. You 
work hard to make him want it, not 
to put across a sale, but because you 
want his home to have the benefit of 
this appliance. You know it will be 
a comfort to his wife. You do your 
best to win him to your view. 

And there you are. There is the 
inner secret of the selling art. First, 
know your goods so that you can be 
enthusiastic; second, show and act 
your confident enthusiasm; and third, 
be friendly. These are the things to 
remember when you call on a customer. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CALL 


I am thinking, as I write, not so 
much of the men who are working 
to sell electric power or industrial heat, 
for there the presentation of the fig- 
ures on economies is a very weightv 
factor, but before that and beyond it, 
is the selling function where the rule 
applies. I am thinking mostly of the 
rank and file of salesmen who are 
building up the market for electrical 
appliances, the wiring of stores and 
homes, the selling of more and better 
light. When this man calls one of 
three things will happen—either he 
will make a sale or he will fail, or he 


will get the work half done and have 
to call again. But it costs as much 
to call again as it would to call on 
someone else and make another sale. 
The man who can clean up business as 
he goes is, therefore, twice as profit- 
able to his employer as is the man who 
only “opens” on the first call. There- 
fore, anything that can be dene to 
help him “close” is well worth while. 


PAVING THE WAY BEFORE THE 
SALESMAN 


So it pays to pave the way before 
the salesman. It pays to advertise 
the appliances he will try to sell, so 
that the prospect will be familiar with 
them. It saves him time on every 
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call. It builds up a better basis of 
understanding with the prospect. It 
pays to have the salesman well pre- 
pared in knowledge and appreciation 
of his line. For all this helps him 
act his honest part as an enthusiastic 
friend to all. What he shall wear, 
what he shall do, what he shall say, 
these are just details that will regu- 
late themselves for any man who has 
the right point of view. You call 
on the prospect because you want to 
make a sale. Play your whole game 
to please this adopted friend of yours, 
to make him like you, to make him 
believe you, and agree with you, and 
finally respond to you and buy before 
you leave him. 








New England Electrical Contractors’ Convention and 


Electrical 


The exhibition hall in which forty- 
odd manufacturers and jobbers dis- 
played their wares to members and 
guests at the annual convention of the 
New England Electrical Contractors’ 
Association held at Hartford, Conn., 
on Sept. 27 and 28, attracted city-wide 
interest. On the evening of the 27th 
there were 2700 visitors in the hall. 
They were townspeople who were at- 
tracted to the exhibit by the publicity 
given to the convention by the local 
newspapers and the artistic street 
decorations. Every visitor learned 


Exhibition 


new things about the uses of house- 
hold and industrial labor-saving de- 
vices from the instructive booth dis- 
plays, and it is therefore safe to pre- 
dict that the dealers and contractors of 
Hartford and aearby towns will profit 
thereby. 

The local committee in charge de- 
serves great credit for its efforts in 
making Hartford’s exhibit one of edu- 
cational value—one of those things 
that eventually brings money to the 
pockets of every electrical man doing 
business in the city. 

















The Main Aisle in the Exhibit Hall, New England Electrical Contractors’ Convention, 
Held at Hartford Last Month 
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Taking One’s Own Measure 


OMEWHERE in Holy Writ the fact is emphasized that 

we are quick to see others’ faults and very lax to ob- 
serve our own. This is particularly true of business 
men. The electrical merchant whose methods would ruin 
a department store smugly compares himself with the 
local gas fitter and is satisfied because there is someone 
more slovenly than himself. The central station with a 
reputation for arrogance, congratulates itself because the 
traction company is pounded the harder in the newspapers. 
It, takes real courage to compare one’s self upward instead 
of downward, to look for faults instead of virtues; yet 
any success consists in the simple process of eliminating 
weakness, and this cannot be done until we realize where 
and how deep the weakness lies. 


Eccentric Economy 


E have all laughed at the man who pawned his razor 
for 15 cents in order that he might have the price of 
a shave. It sounds very foolish, and yet— 

How about the man who saves the wages of a $4 a 
week roustabout and lets his store go dirty? It is well 
known that an unkempt store repels trade, that a clean 
and bright store attracts. A certain chain of drug stores 
has built its success very largely upon cleanliness. Peo- 
ple go to these bright, well-lighted, snappy drug stores 
wherever one is opened, leaving the old-fashioned, dingy 
chemist’s shop to gather additional cobwebs and drift to- 
ward bankruptcy. 

Money spent for window washing and broom wielding 
is better than money spent for advertising—better, even, 
than money in the bank. 





Business and Budgets 


IG business is run on what is called the budget system; 
that is to say, income is estimated and expenditures 
‘ are planned in advance. This is by far the safest and 
most efficient system, for it eliminates day-to-day planning 
and insures that business will be carried forward along 
definite lines and without vacillation. 

There is no logical reason why even a very small busi- 
ness should not be conducted in a similar manner. From 
the past year’s accomplishments, next year’s may be fore- 
cast with reasonable accuracy. By laying out the budget 
now and setting aside so much for expense, so much for 
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expansion, so much for this and that, the business man is 
able to concentrate upon carrying his plan into execution; 
he does not hesitate and procrastinate, does not suffer sud- 
den spasms of optimism or depression; above all, he does 
not drift. 

A story is told of two boys who passed a gentleman on 
the street. “That’s my teacher of economics,” said one lad. 
“Huh?” sniffed the other. “What have you got to be eco- 
nomical with?” In similar vein it may be argued that the 
average small electrical merchant has not a big enough 
business to start a budget system, to which the Irish answer 
is that if he doesn’t start with nothing he will never have 
anything with which to start. 











What Does Your Salesman Say ? 


WO standardized inanities practised by retail salesmen 

should be prohibited by law. They are the phrases 
“Anything else to-day?” and the other, “Can’t I show 
you some sox, ties, underwear, hats, caps, shoes——” and 
so on until the customer is out of earshot. 

An electrical merchant of our acquaintance instructs 
his clerks, after completing a sale, to pick up a pocket 
flashlight and wink it several times in the customer’s eyes. 
“We just received a new shipment of Everlasting bat- 
teries. Do you need one for your light?” the clerk asks. 

This, it seems to us, is the way to “educate” a customer 
—by a definite suggestion backed by demonstration and 
apparently inspired by something other than the desire to 
take more money from the customer. The parrot-phrase, 
“Anything else?” may do well enough for a grocery clerk. 
It has no place in the vocabulary of the electrical merchant. 


How to Hold a Bottle 


There is a certain agency in the department store field 
which supplies to merchants, for the use of their retail 
clerks, a series of illustrated lessons in salesmanship. One 
of these illustrates the right and wrong way to offer a 
bottle, such as perfumery, for the inspection of the cus- 
tomer. 

At first glance it would seem that anybody should know 
enough to take a bottle of perfume from a display case and 
hand it to a customer, yet department store merchants 
have learned that even such apparently trifling motions are 
worth careful study. Half of the success in retail sales- 
manship consists in attention to such small details. 

The demonstration of electrical appliances offers a field 
for serious study along the same lines. A device can be 
made to look complicated and dangerous by an inept 
demonstrator, or simple and safe in the hands of one who 
has given thought to the details of presentation. 

Another point: The proper method of demonstration, 
having been developed, should be standardized, and each 
salesperson entering a retail organization should be care- 
fully schooled in the standardized method. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 





Plans, Schemes and Win tts | 
Methods to Increase 
Sales of Electrical 


Goods 











Selling Prospects with 
Their Own Arguments 


A dealer in Arkansas _ recently 
started a prize contest for answers 
to such questions as the following: 
“Why do you want a vacuum cleaner?” 
“Why do you need electric fans in 
your home?” and “Why would an 
electric washing machine be a good 
investment for you?” 

A large number of replies was 
turned in, giving him a fine list of 
prospects. These he proceeded to can- 
vass with their own arguments, and 
soon sold 470 fans and 617 cleaners. 


Flood- Lighting the Football 
Practice Field 


With the early twilights of the fall 
months, football practice of college 
squads is squeezed into the brief 
hours between the dismissal of after- 
noon classes and the approach of 
darkness. Several progressive coaches 
have, however, stolen marches on rival 
teams by installing electric flood- 














Flood Lamps to Light Football Practice, 
Harvard Stadium 


lamps on their practice fields, and so 
continuing scrimmage work even after 
the sun has set. The athletic author- 
ities at Harvard are now experiment- 
ing with the flood-lamps shown, and 
plan to install a permanent equipment 
to illuminate the Harvard Stadium. 


One Month’s Lost Rent 
Would Have Wired 
the House 


“A house that is vacant one month 
has cost the owner more than enough 
to wire it for electric service! 

“Where is your business judg- 
ment?” 

This is the pointed question asked 
by W. E. Clement, contract agent for 
the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company, in an advertisement printed 
during a recent housewiving cam- 
paign. The ad. reads on: 

“How can you figure it pays to 
leave your tenant house unwired? If 
you think it would not pay you to 
wire—and you will give us the op- 
portunity to show you—and then you 
still believe that the electric-equipped 
house will not pay, we will make you 
a present of wiring your house or 
houses free, absolutely free.” 


Taking Advantage of 
Circumstances 


“If my front window had been 
broken by that explosion a few weeks 
ago,” remarked a Newark store man- 
ager, “I wouldn’t have boarded it up 
as our friend across the way did. I 
would have had the glass cleared away 
from the place and little steps placed 
from the sidewalk to the window. A 
sign inviting the public to come into 
the store a new way would have drawn 
attention to it, and by the end of the 
day we would have had some new 
friends in town. 
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‘“Kverything Electrical— 
from A to Z” 

Under the above slogan, the new 

electric shop of the United Electric 


Light & Power Company, New York 
City, lays claim to iyERytHine 





the completeness of from A to Z 
its offerings of elec- 
trical equipment. | fisors 


Blazier P. 
Every letter that Candiesticks 
Chafing Dishes 
Manager Joseph V. Christmas Tree Outfits 
Fs ‘ Cigar Lighters 
Guilfoyle and his as- 
sistants send to his Curling Irons 
y nn any 
> \ ¢ Y ns Stoves 
customers bears in | ad rl 
its southwest corner 


Ts 
Combination Table Sets 


Table Decorations 


Foot Warmers 
— Utility Motors 
. sms 
the legend herewith, Hair Dryers 
“Everything Elec- 
trical—from <A to | Min'Boue Wanwers 
” ° . Percolators 
5 J Portable La 
Z,” closing with the Fostahls Lome 
Shaving Mugs 
Sterilizers 
varied electrical al- Tenpaae 
Toaste! 
phabet at the shop Vacuum Cleaners 
iDrators 
or at the customer’s Washing Machinns 
home. The complete- 
ness of the line is {O&MONSTRATED 


Heating Pads 
courteous offer to | a 
ll ae THE UNITED 
thus emphasized. 











Immersion Heaters 

Samovars 
demonstrate any 

Table Ranges 

ELECTRIC SHOP 


Irons 
Saute Pans 
member ofthis 
Tea Kettles 
er at YOUR HOME 


How One Jobber Stimulates 
Customers to [Immediate 
Orders 

The Doubleday-Hill Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., incloses a 
telegraphic order blank when sending 
out quotations or sales letters. The 
self-addressed telegraph blank affords 
convenient means of sending off an 
order post-haste, and when inclosed 
with a sales letter, it strikes the pros- 
pect at the psychological moment. 
The telegraph company furnishes such 
blanks free of charge for any legiti- 
mate use, and charges only for the 
printing of the company’s message or 
address on the blank. 


WESTERN UNION ~~ | 
__...NIGHT'BETTER 










a 


a pte ce oe COLLECT 
erst a once: 
DOUBLEDAY-HILL ELECTRIC CO. | 
Southern Warehouse 
WASHINCTON, D. € 


Telegraph your orders am this bienk sf our expense and we will ship at cace. 


DOUBLEDAY-HILL ELECTRIC CO. 
Electrical Supplies 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


——E —EE 4 


Self-Addressed Telegraph Blank Supplied 
by Jobber 
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Electric Radiators for the Nursery these Cool Autumn Days 

















This window display prepared by the Westinghouse company, suggests the timely comfort 
and absolute safety of the electric radiator in the nursery or in any room of the home, these 
cool autumn mornings and evenings, before the furnace gets going regularly 





Raising Bread with an 
Electric lron 


An electrical dealer in South Da- 
kota makes a point of telling his cus- 
tomers of the many uses there are for 
certain electrical appliances besides 
the particular ones for which they are 
designed. This kind of argument em- 
phasizes the wide usefulness of the 
given device, and to a hesitating cus- 
tomer hastens its purchase. From a 
woman customer who recently bought 
an electric iron, he has added to his 
arguments that of the convenience of 
an electric iron for raising bread. On 
cool days when this housewife does 
not want to use her kitchen stove, she 
places her electric iron in the bottom 
of a big pan, covers it with some per- 
forated utensil, places on this her pans 
of bread, and covers the whole with 
a cloth. The heat of the iron raises 
the bread rapidly and surely. 


Stimulating Sales Agents 
and Sales Force 
“by Wire”’ 

The Frantz-Premier Distributing 
Company, who manufacture and sell 
vacuum cleaners, electric washing ma- 
chines and similar devices, keeps its 
sales force full of “pep” and keyed 
up to enthusiastic effort by sending 
to the district managers and sales- 
men “pep” telegrams once a month. 


“In these telegrams,” says E. H. 
Moore, president of the company, ‘‘we 
appeal to the district manager to try 
and boost his sales as much as pos- 
sible, in order that we may make a 
big showing for the month. We rec- 
ommend the use of this scheme to any 
concern having men on the road, for 
it instills new spirit into them, and 
has invariably produced good re- 
sults for us. Any concern using this 
method will, I think, be very sure to 
continue it after giving it a fair 
trial.” 


Selling Flashlights to the 
Doctors 


A dealer’s salesman in a middle- 
sized town in the West believes in 
keeping a good selling idea working 
until its influence has for the time 
being been exhausted. Recently he 
hit upon an original scheme of selling 
“fountain-pen” flashlights to local ““M. 
D.’s.” Walking into a physician’s of- 
fice he would say, “Doctor, will you 
please look down my throat, for I 
think there is a fishbone stuck there.” 
The physician invariably asked him 
to come over to the light, while he 
took a tongue depressor and endeav- 
ored to see down into the salesman’s 
throat. The pretending patient would 
then pull from his pocket a fountain- 
pen flashlight and say, “Doctor, you 
had better use this.” The doctor, 
after looking around with the light 
for a little while, would say, “Why, 
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there is no fishbone in your throat, 
but this little light is certainly handy.” 
“Of course there is no bone in my 
throat,” rejoined the salesman, “but I 
wanted to show you how useful this 
little flashlight that you can shove in 
your pocket like a fountain pen 
would be to you.” Visiting one physi- 
cian’s office after another the sales- 
man sold a flashlight to every doctor 
in town. 





Coffee and Co-operation 

When the proprietor of the largest 
electrical store in a Southwestern 
town met a stranger in the bank, he 
said “Howdy!” It developed that the 
stranger was introducing a brand of 
very excellent coffee. 

“I sell electric percolators,” said 
the storekeeper. ‘“‘Let’s get together.” 
They did, and the result was an offer 
of one dollar’s worth of the new coffee 
with every percolator sale. Within 
five days they made 419 sales in this 
town of 15,000 inhabitants. 





The ‘*‘ Movies” in the 
Kansas City Electric 


Iron Campaign 


Moving pictures played an impor- 
tant part in the recent big iron drive 
conducted by the Kansas City Electric 
Shop when 10,000 electric irons were 
sold in 30 days. Besides the photo- 
plays featuring electric housekeeping 
apparatus, which were borrowed from 
the larger manufacturers, the local 
light and power company prepared 
the advertising film pictured here- 
with, in which, by a trick of the movie 
photographer, the advertisement ap-~ 
peared to grow before the eyes of the 
audience, starting with the picture of 
the iron and ending with the complete 
announcement of the special offer. 


























Sections of the “Animated Ad” Motion-Pic- 
ture Film Announcing Electric-Iron Offer 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of the 
Firms Who Sell Electrical 
Goods in Your Territory 


The commercial engineer of one 
manufacturer of electrical power ap- 
paratus and supplies has a large map 
of his territory on the wall in front 
of his desk. This map shows only the 
railroad routings and the names of 


Power Apparatus — Westingho Se 
Supplies —— Western Electric 
(Wanhattan Electric 


Cred # £2000 Lim# 
John Doe Company 2 A#ttude Pair 
5 Sith Sk Characteristics Kick 
Buyer An 
Salesmen 7000, *& 


UTICA < Harry Smith & Sons 





M. M. Michaels < 
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A Method of Recording Information Concern- 
ing Local Electrical Business Houses 





large cities and towns, with plenty of 
white map space surrounding them. 
On this white space opposite each city 
and town are given the names of 
agents and dealers and data concern- 
ing them, including the names of the 
concerns whose apparatus and sup- 
plies they sell; the limit of credit that 
this manufacturer has extended to 
them; their attitude toward the com- 
pany, and the general characteristics 
of the manager or buyer. In the illus- 
tration shown the buyer is called a 
“kicker’’—that is, he complains about 
deliveries, prices and service on gen- 
eral principles, and the symbols 
D-S-G indicate that to get the buyer in 
good humor a drink, cigar, or a few 
“up-to-the-minute stories” will do the 
trick. Finally the characteristics of 
his sales force are noted. In the ex- 
ample, the average of this dealer’s 
salesmen is good, but he has one 
order-taker who is not a salesman. 

The commercial engineer who de- 
vised this map has personally visited 
and is friendly with all the dealers 
and agents in his territory. He keeps 
the map up to date. The purpose of 
the map is not so much to check up 
his salesmen’s stories as to refresh 
his mind at a glance with the peculiar- 
ities of dealers and agents who are 
friendly or competitive, when a re- 
quest for quotation comes from a town 
in his territory. 





The Searchlight and the 
Merchant’s Sign 

One of the leading furniture stores 
of Paterson, N. J., uses for advertising 
its annual sales, a large cloth sign, 
hung between two large flagpoles -on 
its roof. As the sign was of little 
value at night, owing to lack of illumi- 
nation, it was decided to mount a 
searchlight so that its rays could be 
thrown on the sign. The operator first 
throws the light up into the sky, thus 
attracting attention, and then concen- 
trates the beam on the sign. The 
sweeping finger of light has made the 
store known to every person in town. 





A Realistic Woodland 
Window Display 


During the Elks’ convention in 
Butte (Mont.) this summer the Mon- 
tana Power Company put in a very 
attractive and appropriate window dis- 
play. An excursion into near-by 
woods furnished rocks, gravel, sod, 
pine and fir trees, which were ar- 
ranged in the show windows in a 
natural scene that extended complete- 
ly across the lobby. A rustic bridge 
was erected from the door into the 
office, and the city water mains were 
drawn upon for the mountain stream 
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that flowed across the front of the 
scene into a lake in which trout were 
placed, and the majestic figure of an 
elk obtained from the local lodge stood 
close by. A drain from the lake led 
the water to the sewer. 


An Idea from Mystery 
Stories 

Everyone is familiar with the con- 
tests frequently conducted by popular 
magazines and newspapers, where the 
last installment of a mystery story is 
left for the readers to’ write, with a 
prize offered for the best production. 

Working along this same line, a 
certain Western dealer contracted for 
a rather large space in the local 
paper, and wrote a portion of an ad- 
vertisement on an electric range. He 
stopped apparently right in the mid- 
dle of the text, and following, in big 
letters, came the announcement that 
one of these ranges would be given 
the person who finished this ad. in 
the most creditable manner. 

A large number took part in this 
contest, with the result that the dealer 
secured a lot of good advertising 
ideas, and at the same time induced 
people to learn the special merits of 
this range more thoroughly than would 
have otherwise been possible. 





A Hallowe’en Window for the Last Days of this Month 

















To set up this display procure beforehand some dried corn stalks, 
several pumpkins. The crepe paper border at the rear can be purchased at almost 
tionery store. The theme of the window is, of course, a Hallowe'en Party 


electrical appliances. 





As soon as Hallowe’en is past, some other display should be 


some ears of corn, and 
any sta- 
Setting, featuring 
substituted 
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Picking a Salesman 

“Last week,” said the manager of 
a well-known electrical supply house, 
“we had a vacancy on our sales staff. 
There wasn’t a man in our own firm 
that we could move, so I picked out 
a young fellow who had been selling 
a cheaper line than ours. 

“It bothered my assistant quite a 
bit. He said he couldn’t see why I 
had picked a man from the cheaper 
lines when we might have secured a 
man from some firm in our own class. 
The reason was just this: When I 
was on the road I found that it took 
a lot more salesmanship to sell a line 
that was low-priced and unadvertised 
than it did to unload the line that is 
nationally exploited. So I picked a 
man whose brain had to exercise every 
day to held his job for him.” 


The Motor-Driven Flag 
by Day 



































































































































































































































The motor-driven blower-operated flag is 
bound to take a place in popular favor along 
with the electric-lighted banners now seen on 
every hand. The staff shown is formed by 
the hollow blower tube which, through a ver- 
tical row of perforations near its top, delivers 
the artificial breeze to the fluttering banner 
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lurning the Dealer’s Stock 
Twelve Times a Year 

“I do not believe in tying up a large 
investment in stock, as may be judged 
by the fact that we turn our entire 
electrical stock over from twelve to 
fifteen times a year,” declares a con- 
tractor and dealer from the Hoosier 
State. 

“We try to buy only enough of each 
thing to last us thirty days. Some of 
my jobber friends may not like to 
hear that, but they will reconsider 
their opinion when they realize that 
our ‘small orders’ are very infrequent. 
Our usual order from them amounts 
to around several hundred dollars, but 
if we get an order for one odd piece 
from some of our factory customers 
we only order one. Perhaps the job- 
ber supplies that at a theoretical loss. 
but he is generally glad he supplied 
the small order when our next large 
order comes along. 

“We try to keep in mind that goods 
on the shelves make us no money; we 
gain only when they move. That is 
one reason why all orders for goods 
pass over my desk. Each department 
head makes out requisitions for his 
own buying, but I O. K. all requisi- 
tions. Once a man working for me 
ordered a ton of hard red fiber. Yes, 
aton! We had to pay for it, and have 
some of it yet. That is another rea- 
son why I scrutinize orders.” 





Winning the Sales Force to 
New Ideas 


Realizing that his sales force was 
in need of conversion to more in- 
tensive selling methods, a newly ap- 
pointed Chicago sales manager faced 
an obstacle in the fact that most of 
the thirty salesmen had been with the 
company for years and would resent 
having an outsider come in and tell 
them how to sell. This selling expert 
therefore selected one man from the 
force, practically lived with him for 
a week, taking him to the theater, 
to dinner, and otherwise showing him 
all kinds of attention. Then he put 
it up to this man to try out his plan. 
Six months later, at a meeting of the 
salesmen, this man had the biggest 
score for sales, new accounts, etc., 
and told the other salesmen how he 
did it. As a result, they listened to 
him where they would not have lis- 
tened to an outsider 
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Artistic Skill Aids This 
Dealer in Selling 
Fixtures 

Selling fixtures on their artistic 
merits has been one of the secrets of 
the success of the Chandelier Shop of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. F. A. Shank 
and G. M. Hall are the joint owners 
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A Special Design Drawn Up for a Customer 





of this shop and devote their efforts 
entirely to the sale of high-class fix- 
tures and lamps, carrying in stock, 
so far as possible, only exclusive de- 
signs. They attempt to make every 
job distinctive. For example, when 
Mr. Shank goes out to a new home to 
advise about fixtures, if he has no 
designs in stock which harmonize 
with the architecture and finish of the 
various rooms, he sits down and 
sketches out an original design to give 
his customer an idea of what would 
look well and add to the attractive- 
ness of the room. Back at the office 
he puts the finishing touches and 
shading on the sketches, or tints them 
with water-colors to show how attrac- 
tive they will look when made up. 
Then, if these please, he sends the 
drawings to a firm which makes 
the fixtures. This artistic skill has 
made many profitable sales which 
otherwise would have been lost simply 
because none of the fixtures on dis- 
play met with the ideas or fancies of 
the customer. The Chandelier Shop 
has been a success in the face of the 
fact that four or five of the leading 
contractors in the city who carry 
large stocks of fixtures have been in 
business much longer. 
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To the Customer ‘‘ You” 
Are the Company 


A progressive Manhattan electrical 
dealer has signs distributed around 
his office, located on every salesman’s 
and sales clerk’s desk and also placed 
in positions around the sales counter 
where all employees are sure to see 
them. They read, “When you talk 
to anyone across the counter or over 
the telephone remember that you are 
the Blank Electric Company to that 
person. A full realization of this will 
eliminate practically all cause for 
complaint.” The manager of this 
company declares that these little 
signs, which are printed in heavy 
black letters on a white card, remind 
his men that they are the represen- 
tatives of his company in everything 
they say and do, and declares further- 
more that these signs have helped 
eliminate complaints concerning serv- 
ice, and have minimized adjustments, 
etc. 


A Moving Window Display 
Easy to Make 

The simple yet effective display pic- 
tured was recently shown in one of the 
windows of the Consumers’ Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich. Five popu- 
lar appliances and as many legend 
cards were set off with some green 
velvet stuff for a background. Each 
card explained how long the appliance 
opposite it could be operated electrical- 
ly for five cents, as an arrow-shaped 
card reading “Five cents will—” mys- 

















The Moving Pointer Is Operated by an Oscil- 
lating-Fan Mechanism 





teriously moved from one appliance 
card to another. This moving card 
was fastened on the end of a long stick, 
which in turn was tied to the guard 
on an oscillating fan behind the green 
velvet background, and as the fan op- 
erated the arrow was swung around 
over these various cards, thus pointing 
out what five cents spent in electricity 
in the home would do. The moving 





arrow, of course, attracted the atten- 
tion of the passer-by, and with the cor- 
responding appliances the signs told 
the story as follows: 
Five Cents Will 

“Do an average ironing.” 

“Operate vacuum 
hours.” 

“Run 12-in. fan twelve hours.” 

“Light an average room ten hours.” 

“Make seventy-five pieces of toast.” 


cleaner five 


Capitalizing Even Hard 
Luck 


One Sunday not long ago the Ster- 
ling Electric Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., suffered a bad fire. Insurance 
does not cover pep and ideas, but M. 


& 


Please Forget My Burned Edges 
And think what would have happened to me had not the 
employees of the Sterling Electric Co. with their usual prompt- 
ness come to my rescue. 
Fortunately they keep a large part of their stock in a 
separate warehouse 
Mail them your orders. They will receive the same 
prompt attention that saved me 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Signec 
2 4 4 Friend. 
i P.S “They suffered a heavy fire loss Sunduy. : wal 





Singed, but Optimistic 





V. Rutherford of the company’s ad- 
vertising department suffered no loss 
of either. On Monday he mailed quan- 
tities of burnt-edged cards to the 
trade, the accompanying reproduction 
of which tells its own story. 





Discover the Prospect’s 
Hobby—Then Use Tact 


and Persistence 


“The most important thing in the 
solicitor’s approach is to discover the 
prospect’s hobby,” comments one elec- 
tric-lighting solicitor. 

“If you possess that secret there 
isn’t really much excuse for not get- 
ting the contract. I remember one 
old fellow on whom I had exhausted 
nearly every resource. Then I found 
that his hobby was astronomy. The 
next time I saw him I launched into a 
lengthy dissertation upon a_ recent 
transit of Mercury—and he signed. 

“People who have no particular 
hobby like to talk about themselves 
better than anything else. If you will, 
just let them do it and get in a word 
here and there, at the same time 
gently steering them to the dotted 
line. You will find that to be much 
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easier sailing than if you try to be 
forceful in your arguments. 

“Second in importance is tact. As 
a salesman you must know your com- 
pany. If you do not know—feel it out. 
Be careful what you say. A glance 
around in the home will often show the 
religious and sometimes the political 
beliefs of the prospect. I believe it is 
good policy to make a prospect feel he 
is right in any discussion. Yet I have 
actually seen salesmen argue politics 
with a prospect!” 


Store Front Bracket Com- 
binations That Prove 
Good Sellers 


A simple and attractive, though in- 
expensive bracket lighting unit for 
installation over store and office en- 
trances, has been devised by the staff 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Electric Light 
Corporation and is being featured in 
its salesroom, where a specimen unit 
erected on a wooden standard is kept 
lighted to attract public attention. 
The unit is a combination of a Wheel- 
er iron bracket and a Holophane ven- 
tilated canopy and acorn-shaped globe 
designed for a 100-watt, nitrogen- 
filled lamp. 

The arm, bracket, canopy and globe 
are offered for sale at $3, and a large 
number have been purchased and in- 
stalled. 

















Selling the Ever-Popular Bracket Fixture at 
Lowell, Mass. 




































































































































































































































































ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 











Office and Accounting Methods—Time-Saving Schemes and Short Cuts—Forms 
and Records for Use of the Electrical Business Man in Office, Shop and Store 





One Way of Collecting 
Delinquent Accounts 


Twenty-one out of a total of 
twenty-nine debtors remitted in full 
for their past-due indebtedness, and 
the cost of accomplishing this result 
amounted to approximately one-sixth 
of one per cent of the amount col- 
lected, so declares the treasurer of a 
large jobbing house, by the simple ex- 
pedient of sending out a gentle re- 
quest for payment by telegraph. The 
psychology, he points out, is simple. 
The delinquent payer on receiving a 
telegram requesting immediate pay- 
ment of his account, is pretty sure 
that the creditor is in earnest about 
his request since he has gone to the 
expense of a telegram and concludes 
that his next move will be to adopt 
some more urgent method of collec- 
tion. 





It Pays to File Personal 
Items with the Mailing 
_ List 


An electrical supply company in 
northern Pennsylvania maintains the 
usual card index of prospects to whom 
direct-by-mail advertising is regularly 
sent, and on each card is provided a 
space for personal items regarding the 
prospect. A careful clipping of cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines fur- 
nishes a large quantity of interesting 
notes concerning the possible pur- 
chasers. 

For instance, the item in the county 
paper announcing the coming mar- 
riage of a prospect’s son led to the 
sale of a vacuum cleaner as a wedding 
present. In another case, the store 
had occasion to write to a prospect, 
and before dictating the letter, the 
salesman looked in the file and found 
that his man had taken several prizes 
on poultry. The mention of this fact 
in his letter made it appeal to the 





farmer sufficiently to bring him in 15 


miles to look over an _ electrically 
heated incubator. 
Announcements of births might 


also give cues for the sale of electric 
milk warmers. 





Adapting a Light Car for 
Appliance Delivery 
Service 


The automobile delivery body shown 
has been utilized by the Southern 
California Edison Company for deliv- 








Light Runabout with Special Appliance- 
Delivery Body 





ering to customers various small elec- 
trical appliances. The interior of the 
box is divided into two compartments 
and the top is crossed by strips of hard 
wood. Around the edges of the top 
is a railing, on which may be carried 
large parcels which cannot be placed 
within the body. 

This delivery wagon has been used 
for a number of months, and has 
proved very satisfactory. 


Merchandise — 
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Wall Map Used to Show 
District Territories 

W. Louis Johnson, Eastern sales- 
manager for the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, handles the states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, which area he has outlined 
on a large wall-type railroad map with 
yellow-headed tacks and purple string. 
Mr. Johnson’s territory is divided into 
sixteen districts, and each one of 
these is outlined with tacks and pink 
string, and is so arranged that an 
agent located in a central part of the 
district can reach any other part di- 
rectly by railroad. In allotting these 
district territories to men, careful con- 
sideration was given to proportioning 
them equitably as to railroad facilities 
and prospective customers. As the 
population grows, the territory for 
each district will be made smaller, 
thereby making it easier for the rep- 
resentative to cover it. The head- 
quarters of each agent is indicated by 
a tack on which is printed his number. 





How One Electrical Repair 
Company Keeps in Touch 
with Its Business 


In order to keep in close touch with 
his business, Paul H. Jaehnig, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., keeps a chart as illus- 
trated herewith of the work in the 
company’s repair department. 

This chart is figured every few 
months and shows at a glance just 
how the business is running and 
whether profits or the number of or- 
ders are falling below normal as shown 
by the overhead. 

The percentages of total business 
done are figured for merchandise, la- 
bor, construction incidentals, over- 
head and net profit. These are repre- 
sented by rectangles, as shown, the 
areas of which are equal to the per- 
centages of the total business done. 

In this way the proportions of the 
various items are discernible in a 
striking way. 


Construction 
Incidentals 
Overhead Net Profit 
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A Graphic Study of the Divisions of a Dealer-Contractor’s Total Business 
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Compact Kit for Central- 
Station Power Salesman 


A remarkably compact carrying case 
for central station sales engineers is 
in use at the offices of the Worcester 
(Mass.), Electric Light Company, the 
outfit having been designed specially 
for this service after unsatisfactory 
experience by the company’s staff with 
ordinary bags and satchels. As shown 
in the picture the case has remarkable 
capacity in proportion to its size, and 
accommodates an enviable variety of 

















Salesman’s Case and Contents 





odd-shaped equipment, paper and 
memoranda. It is of leather, being 
only 14 in. long, 12 in. wide and 4 in. 
deep; has a handle reinforced with 
steel and stands upright on the floor 
—this last being an appreciated point 
in comparison with the frequent ten- 
dency of such outfits to tumble over at 
critical moments in negotiations with 
the prospect. 

The case is virtually an accordion 
bag. One pocket contains an index 
diary of all customers upon whose 
premises the power sales department 
is at work, etc., three manufacturers’ 
lists of motor prices in book form, a 
5-ft. folding rule, 10-in. slide rule and 
case, and a flashlight with para- 
bolic reflector. Another compartment 
carries blueprints, data on motor tests 
and a 50-ft. tape. In a main pocket 
are kept filing envelopes, correspond- 
ence, catalogs, bulletins, etc., and 
room is available for blank motor 
leases, forms, a copy of the National 
Electrical Code, etc. Two small pockets 
carry blank contracts for power serv- 
ice, lighting and power price lists, re- 
port forms, bonds, and extensive 
pulley data. Another small pocket 
carries a field note-book and cross-sec- 
tion sheets, and another takes a pocket 
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stop-watch, speed counter and 12-in. 
caliper rule. The outfit is virtually a 
portable engineering office, and its 
completeness impresses the prospect 
with the efficiency of the forthcoming 
power investigation long before field 
measurements are put down. Eight 
of these sets were made up for the 
Worcester company according to its 
own designs by the Warren Leather 
Goods Company of Worcester, and 
each is numbered and accredited to 
one of the sales engineers. 


A Mistake-Proof System of 
Checking Batteries and 
Motors Left for 
Repairs 

H. C. Heidrich, president of the 
Electric Motor & Repair Company, 
Newark, N. J., declares that after fif- 
teen years in the storage battery and 
motor business he now has a system 
for checking motors and batteries left 
for repairs that is mistake-proof. 

The system depends upon a large 
National cash register which stands 
on the battery-room counter. When a 
battery is brought in for recharging 
the clerk presses a key down and a 
printed card about 3 in. by 4 in. 
drops out. This card is perforated so 
that a strip, which is the customer’s 
receipt, can be torn off and given to 
him. On the main section of the card, 
upon pressing the key, are printed the 
clerk’s initials, the date, a space for 
the check number, and blank spaces in 
which the clerk writes the ampere- 








hour capacity of the battery, its make, 
roughly the condition in which it was 
delivered, and the name and address 
of the person leaving it. 

Back of the cash register, on the 
wall, is a check board with numbers 
up to 200, and a hook below each num- 
ber. After the clerk has “punched” 
out the cash register card he looks at 
this board and obtains a “vacant” 
number, which he writes on both the 
customer’s receipt and the main sec- 
tion of the card. This part of the card 
is then fastened by a spring clip and 
hung on the board under the number 
assigned. At the same time to the 
battery is affixed a large-sized clip that 
has soldered to it a 2-in, by 3-in. 
piece of sheet metal, on which is 
painted the same number as that on 
the board. This number clip remains 
on the battery during the recharging 
or repairing. 

When the customer calls for his bat- 
tery he hands the clerk his receipt 
which gives the check number. The 
clerk then takes down from the check 
board the correspondingly numbered 
card, on the back of which has pre- 
viously been written the charge due. 
On a table (shown at the left) he finds 
the battery containing the same check 
number and delivers it to the custom- 
er’s car. 

A similar scheme is worked for mo- 
tor repairs. Mr. Heidrich says that 
the system is quick in practical use 
and that the time saved through mis- 
takes prevented more than paid the 
cost of the cash register (about $500) 
in the first six months during which 


the system was operated. 

















Interior of the Heidrich Store, Showing the Check Board, Cash Register and Battery Table, 


Which Combine to Make a Mistake-proof and E fficient Repair System 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


HINTS FOR THE 
CONTRACTOR 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 








A ‘‘Slack-Season”” Wiring 
Offer by Streets 





ATTENTION! 
RESIDENTS OF RUTLEDGE AVENUE 
For a period of ten days we will allow a 10 per cent Dis 


count on WIRING YOUR HOME AND FURNISH?#NG 
FIXTURES 
A different street every ten days—Watch for YOURS 


PHONE OR CALL FOR REPRESENTATIVE 


Louis D. Rubin Electrical Co, 














353 King Street Phone 708 
The Ad That Appeared in the Charleston 
Papers 
During the recent slack season, 


when the number of house-wiring con- 
tracts to be received in the ordinary 
course of business was expected to 
fall off, the Louis D. Rubin Electri- 
cal Company of Charleston, S. C., 
adopted the novel plan of publishing 
advertisements like that reproduced 
herewith offering the residents of one 
street of the city after another, a 10 
per cent discount on house wiring and 
fixtures supplied during the follow- 
ing ten-day period. Every ten days 
the offer was transferred to a differ- 
ent street, and the appearance of the 
advertisement attracted much atten- 
tion and produced good business. In 
many cases, persons living on other 
streets not yet mentioned in the ad- 
vertisements, rang up, wanting to 
know when the company would ex- 
tend the 10 per cent discount to resi- 
dents of their own street. 





Contractor Makes up His 


Own Fixtures 


Better fixtures at lower cost is the 
claim of an Ohio electrical contractor 
who employs six of his men to make 
up practically all his own fixtures. 
He buys his parts wherever he can, 
and assembles and wires his fixtures 
in his own shop. One type which 
costs him $1.75 wholesale, assembled, 
he has been able to duplicate in every 
detail in his own shop for 75 cents. 





One Method of Placing 

Flood-Lighting Projectors 

The diagram shown herewith illus- 
trates the method used in placing some 
of the flood-lighting projectors on the 
Woolworth Building in New York City 
and has in fact been used on several 
other large structures. The projector 
is suspended from the window sill by 
two arms, one of which is pivoted to 














Mounting Flood-lamp Projectors on Window 
Sill 





the sill and the other fastened by a 
hook. This hook can be removed and 
the projector pulled in toward the 
window when it becomes necessary to 
remove a lamp or to clean the reflect- 
ing surface. This is an inexpensive 
way of mounting flood-lighting pro- 
jectors and according to Louis E. 
Eden, the mechanical engineer for the 
architect who designed the Woolworth 
Building is entirely satisfactory. 
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Construction Details of 
Fixture Rack 


An Indiana contractor declares that 
to him a high store ceiling is not seri- 
ously objectionable, because fixtures 
really look better on a well finished fix- 
ture rack than on a ceiling anyhow. 
In commenting on his own fixture rack 
this contractor said: “The main boards 
should, for good appearance, never be 
less than 12 in. wide. For ordinary 
fixtures a spacing of 30 in. is about 
right. Those are the dimensions I 
have used in constructing my display 
rack, which consists of three rows of 
12-ft. by 12-in. by 1-in. pine boards 
placed end to end lengthwise of the 
store, and six similar boards which 
cross the longitudinal members at 
equidistant intervals. The whole 
framework is supported by pieces of 
3g-in. pipe at 4-ft. intervals. An or- 
dinary %-in. crowfoot is used to at- 
tach the pipe to the rack and lock- 
nuts are used in the attic for the upper 
support. It is important that the sup- 
port spacings be not greater than 4 
ft. if the tendency of the boards to 
warp is to be defeated. 

“For controlling the fixtures I have 
found bare pull-chain rosettes very 
useful. I connected one of them for 
each fixture in series with each fixture 
circuit across the main 110-volt line 
which runs the full length of the 
boards. A heavy black cord from the 
pull-chain rosette run through a gimlet 
hole in the board brings control within 
easy reach of a clerk or customer. The 
whole rack cost—not counting labor, 
as I did a great deal of the work 
myself—not more than $35.” 

















This Contractcr Hangs his Fixtures from Wooden Ceiling Boards 
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Carrying Conduit by 
Automobile 


A New York electrical contractor 
makes use of the scheme illustrated 
to carry conduit on the mudguards of 
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Automobile Carrying-Rack for Conduit 





his automobile. Two light pieces of 
strap metal, bent U-shape, and riveted 
or bolted to the guard on each side, 
form the holders for the pipe. 


A Collection Letter That 
Has Made Good 


A Brooklyn, N. Y., electrical supply 
dealer believes in first sending several 
original “easy” collection letters be- 
fore he starts to dun a slow-paying 
customer. He declares that the fol- 
lowing letter has proved satisfactory 
in many cases. 


Dear Sir: 

The “unforgiving minute” which Kipling 
writes about in his inspiring poem “If,” is 
the cause of the failure of many men. 

For success requires that every minute 
shall be used to good advantage. And one of 
the best ways of doing this is to dispatch 
matters promptly. 

In this connection you can use the next 
minute to good advantage by getting that 
item of $54 you still owe us off your mind. 

Here is an envelope all ready for you. 

Yours truly, 
FIRST-RATE ELECTRIC SHOP 


é 





Reducing the Small Con- 
tractor’s Bookkeeping 
Troubles 


The Gillespie Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., has discarded its cash 
book and replaced it with a card index. 
By making the change two things 
were accomplished: the card index is 
handier for the contractor and for his 
bookkeeper, and, being handier for 
the contractor, saves time for the cus- 
tomer asking about a job of any kind, 
thus earning the good-will of many 
patrons. 

Ordinary 3-in. by 5-in. cards, filed 
alphabetically in an open-topped box, 
are employed. Each card carries, when 
the job to which it pertains is finished, 
the contractor’s job price and his es- 
timate. When jobs are finished and 
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paid for, the cards are transferred to 
a rear compartment in the box. From 
these transferred cards and _ those 
which are still active, the bookkeeper, 
with the aid of an adding machine, 
can very easily secure accurate total 
costs, income and gross profits for any 
part of the year’s work. 

The company formerly also used an 
old style double-entry ledger, in which 
it was necessary to rule up and bal- 
ance each account at the end of the 
month. That book has also graduated 
to a position on a high shelf, and in 
place of it an I.-P. ledger, No. 2007, 
with three columns for debits, credits 
and balances is now at work. In this 
book a balance on a man’s account is 
struck immediately after each pay 
ment he makes. What he owes the 
next time he calls can be determined 
ata glance. This practice also greatly 
simplifies the work of taking a trial 
balance. 


Contractor Exhibits Framed 
Pictures of Buildings 
Wired 

F. W. Newman & Son, Inc., electri- 
cal contractors, Albany, N. Y., exhibit 
in their general offices framed pictures 
of the various large buildings they 
have wired. This plan of securing for 
their reception room, photographs of 
public structures, office buildings and 
apartments wired by the company, be- 
gun several years ago, has now re- 
sulted in an impressive collection, 
which cannot fail to interest the pros- 
pective customer with a similar wir- 
ing contract to let. The Newman firm 
has just completed a $22,000 installa- 
tion of wiring and fixtures in the new 
county courthouse at Albany. 


Mr. Moxey on ‘Electrical 
Contracting ”’ 


Lewis W. Moxey, Jr., vice-president 
of the Keller-Pike Company, electri- 
cal contractors, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
the author of a new book, “The Elec- 
trical Contractor,” a feature of which 
is an outline of correct methods for 
figuring the contractor’s profits and 
overhead expenses, together with sim- 
ple and useful bookkeeping schemes. 
Methods of cost keeping and fairly 
accurate tables of costs for different 
classes of installations are given. The 
tables on cost per foot for labor on 
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wiring jobs of conduit, molding and 
knob-and-tube work are general, but 
are in line with modern prices. These 
cost tables include practically every 
item that an electrical contractor, 
even the largest, has to deal with. 
Chapters are also presented that ex- 
plain short-cut methods of figuring 
wire sizes for alternating-current and 
direct-current systems, and for the 
solution of problems in illumination 
and interior lighting. Data are 
given on outside diameters of fittings, 
conduit, panelboards, switches, power 
cables, excavation, concreting and tel- 
ephone cables. Mr. Moxey’s new book 
is published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City. Price, 
$1.50. 


Portable Grinder Handy on 


Big Jobs 
The Watson-Flagg Engineering 
Company, New York City, makes use 
of a portable motor-driven grinder on 
wiring jobs of any size, where con- 
siderable sharpening of tools is neces- 
sary. The picture shows Jack Head, 
one of the company’s men, about to 
use the grinder, which is installed on 
the roof of a new 12-story factory 
building in Brooklyn. The grinder is 
always kept on the topmost floor of 
the building under erection, being 
moved upward from floor to floor as 

construction progresses. 














This Grinder Set Is Moved Upward from 
Floor to Floor as Construction Progresses 
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HEBCTRI CAL 


“HOW IT WORKS” Explained for 


the Customer 


The ABC of Electrical Ap- 
pliances—Ideas and Stories 


for Your Local Newspaper 





THE «ALL-YEAR’ROUND” ELECTRIC FAN 


Some Autumn and Winter Uses for the Friendly 


Breeze-Giver of the Summer Days That Are Past 


HE second light frost of the season 
eee, white on the north roof 
outside and there was an October snap 
in the air as the Jones family as- 
sembled at the breakfast table. 

“Mother, I guess you’d better have 
the window screens taken down this 
week,” observed the head of the house- 
hold with a suppressed shiver. “And 
the electric fan, too,”’ he added, point- 
ing to the motionless crossblades on 
the sideboard. ‘“We’ll put the fan in 
the attic for the winter. It’s not likely 
we'll need it any more this fall.” 

“Henry Jones, you leave that electric 
fan right where it is.” The lady of 
the house spoke with emphasis. ‘You 
remember last year how you put it 
away so nobody could find it and we 
had a time getting it out to make the 
furnace heat in January. 


SOME COOL-WEATHER USES 


“IT have had it all planned what 
we’re going to do with that fan this 
fall,”’ continued Mrs. Jones. “First 
we'll air out all those upstairs closets 
that have no ventilation. To leave the 
doors open all the time spoils the 
clothes, and occasional airings don’t 
seem to keep away the ‘close’ smell.” 
But blowing fresh air into the closet 
makes it sweet and fresh. I think it 
keeps the moths from breeding too. 

“Only this morning you were speak- 
ing about the dining room being cold. 
To-morrow, before you and the chil- 
dren come down, we’ll use the fan to 
blow some of the hot air from the 
warm kitchen into this room and get 
it warm in time for breakfast. 

“We used to do something like that 
last winter, you know, to make the 
hot-air registers heat the north side 
of the house. It was surprising how 
quickly the rooms would warm up 


after turning on the fan and setting 
it over the hot-air opening. It simply 
seemed to pump heat into the rooms. 


THE PARADOX OF THE FAN-COOLED 


STEAM RADIATOR 


“The Browns across the street used 
an electric fan, too, to make one of 
their steam radiators heat better. I 
don’t understand just how it worked, 
but Mr. Brown, who is some sort of 
an engineer, said the air from the fan 
cooled the radiator, causing it to con- 
dense more steam and making it de- 
liver more heat. Anyhow, it made the 
room warmer just by having the fan 
blowing on the radiator. That sur- 
prised me!” 

“Sam Taylor’s father uses a fan in 
his drug store window in winter to 
keep the frost off the glass.” Bearing 
only vaguely on the general discussion, 
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this detached observation came from 
young William who, viewing himself 
as an expert on all mechanical devices, 
resented that the family had not at 
the outset appealed to him for author- 
itative information on electric fans 
and their uses. 

“An’ Susie Johnson’s mother used 
n ’lectric fan to ’isinfect their house 
one time,” broke in little Mary Jones. 
“They dipped some towels in some 
awful-smelling stuff an’ hung ’em all 
around where two ’lectric fans could 
blow on them and blow that smelly 
stuff through the room.” 


’ 


THE FAN IN THE LAUNDRY 


This idea of enforced evaporation 
seemed to offer Mrs. Jones a sugges- 
tion. “I think I’ll let Anna take the 
fan to-day to dry some of the clothes 
in the laundry,” she added, as the 
bright thought struck her. ‘Maybe 
that way she can finish Mary’s dress 
in time for the party this afternoon.” 

“William,” she continued, “I want 
you to show me how you fixed up the 
fan that time to blow air across the 
electric toaster and dry Mary’s hair. 
I would like to try it after my sham- 
poo to-day. Why don’t you get a pat- 
ent on the idea?” 

But William, lost in the brown study 
which invariably precedes some great 
invention, was busy with plans for an 
automatic towel-less dish washer, in 
which electric fans would dry the 
chinaware and silver as the latter 
journeyed on an endless belt to the 
china closet. 





An electric fan will move 
warm air as well as cool air. 


Placed over a hot-air reg- 
ister, it will pump heat into 
that room. Similarly, a chilly 
room or corner can _ be 
warmed by distributing the 
air from warmer portions of 
the house or room. 


Its breeze, directed onto a 
steam radiator, will greatly 
increase the radiator’s heat- 
ing capacity. 


It is of great help in quick- 
ly drying clothes or a 
woman’s hair. It is useful 
in disinfecting a room or 
house, and in airing out stuffy 
closets. 


In cold weather, a fan will 
keep frost off store windows. 
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What the Manufacturer 
Offers to Help You Get 
More Trade 











“Edison Day,” October 21, and the Campaign to 
Sell More Lamps 


“Our lamp sales have been double 
for the past month,” so wrote a South- 
ern central station in commenting on 
the special lamp sales campaign as 
conducted through its dealers by the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company in connection with 
a previous celebration of “Edison 
Day,” Oct. 21, which this year marks 
the thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
invention by Thomas A. Edison of the 
incandescent lamp. 

This year the Edison Lamp Works 
has planned another “Edison Day” 
campaign which is full of free dealer 
helps, as shown in the following tabu- 
lation: 


Cuts for full newspaper pages: For 
dealers’ co-operative use or individual 
use, as preferred. 

Cuts for dealers’ own newspaper ads: 
In all ordinary sizes from one-half col- 
umn to three-column widths. 

Poster—Special Edison Day design: 
24-sheet size, in five colors. 


Blotters—Special Edison Day design: 
In five colors, with imprinting of the 
dealer’s name. 

Posterettes—Special Edison Day de- 
signs: Four of them. 

Portrait of Edison: For distribution to 
the dealer’s customers. 8 in. by 10.5 in. 
Best portrait of Mr. Edison ever taken. 

Newspaper Stories: Five of them. Two 
about Mr. Edison and the lamp. Two 
about Edison Day. And a children’s 
story about Mr. Edison and his achieve- 
ments. 

Illustrated Lectures: Two of these for 
delivery. before clubs, school assemblies, 
etc. Handsomely colored lantern slides. 

Window Displays: To make the deal- 
er’s store windows stand out distinctively 
and attract the customer’s attention to 
the store. 

Lantern Slides: For running in the 
dealer’s local movie show. Special Edi- 
son Day designs. 

In addition to this a current adver- 
tising campaign will run in such na- 
tionally popular magazines as the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Colliers, Cosmo- 
politan, Hearst’s, McClure’s and the 


American Magzzines in full-page space 
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‘Thomas A. Edison, who, 37 years ago this month, invented the incandescent lamp, is here 


shown on a recent tour of inspection as chairman of the U. S. Naval Consulting Board 
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Educating the Dealer in 
Jetter Home Lighting 


The United Arts and Crafts Work- 
ers, 129 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, who manufacture a new line of 
high-efficiency table, desk and piano 
lamps in artistic designs, have de- 
vised a course of instruction in home- 
lighting for their dealers, which will 
include a series of illustrated “Talks 
to Lamp Salesmen’” to be sent out to 
the agents from time to time. These 
“talks” will not be devoted particu- 
larly to “Arca” lamps, which is the 
trade name of the various lamps now 
marketed by the United Workers, but 
each lesson will endeavor to make 
clear the fundamental principles of 
good lighting of homes, taking up 
both the scientific and decorative as- 
pects of the subject. The talks have 
been prepared by expert illuminating 
engineers and interior decorators, and 
the information given, it is declared, 
should help the dealer’s salesmen to 
secure new customers for home lamps 
and to develop new interest with their 
old customers. The “Talks to Lamp 
Salesmen” are offered free on request. 


Four Selling Ideas for the 
Lamp Dealer and Salesman 


“How I Did It’—a collection of 
stories of lamp sales told by sales- 
men in response to the recent cash 
prize offer by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York City, has made its initial ap- 
pearance with the September num- 
ber. S. C. Dowling, new-business 
manager of the Consumers Power 
Company, Owosso, Mich., tells an un- 
usual story of successful salesmanship 
that brooked no temporary discourage- 
ment. 

J. E. Bray, Public Service Electric 
Company, Newark, N. J., in a little 
narrative, “Climbing for Orders,” re- 
counts what demonstration will ac- 
complish in selling. Edward Alford, 
a contractor of Baltimore, Md., re- 
ports his success in equipping a 
church job, and E. W. Strauss, a 
dealer of Jackson, Miss., submits an 
interesting special contract, with a 
double-barrelled guarantee, to back up 
the salesman’s claims for the energy- 
saving value of Westinghouse Mazda 
lamps. Other numbers of this dealer- 
salesman help are to follow each 
month. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


THE EVER-READY «BIG DRIVE” 


Built About Its $3,000 Prize Offer for a Better Name 
for Its Pocket Fiash-light, the Ever-Ready Company 
Has Instituted a $100,000 Dealer-Help Campaign That 


Promises 


ord for electric flashlights will be 
established when the thirty-day 
“Big Drive” campaign of the Amer- 
ican Ever-Ready Works of Long Island 
City, N. Y., now under way, comes to 
a close November 7. 


[ors for ets are that a sales rec- 


The first seven 
days of the campaign (Oct. 7 to 14) 
were set aside as “Big Drive Week,” 
during which period all dealers were 
encouraged to make special window 
displays, using the trims furnished by 
the manufacturers. 

From returns to date, the success of 
the “Drive” is a foregone conclusion, 
and the promoters confidently expect 
to reach the goal of “ a million sales 
in one week.” 

Last year, the Ever-Ready company 
organized its first “Big Drive’ for the 
sale of flashlights by an intensive 
country-wide campaign effort, and the 
results were of such proportions that 
‘a second drive of even larger scope 
was planned for 1916. A round sum 
of $100,000 is being spent on the pres- 
ent campaign, this amount being di- 
vided between big space in national 
popular publications such as the Sat- 
urday. Evening Post, Collier’s, etc., 
and complete window trims for approx- 
imately 25,000 dealers who carry the 
“Ever-Ready” line. 

The dealer’s window outfit consists 
of fifteen different pieces, the largest 
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of which is a flashlight cutout 60 in. 
long. Of primcipal importance from a 
display standpoint, however, is the cen- 
ter piece, 21 in. by 31 in. To make 
sure of the dealers using this window 
material, the company arranged “Big 
Drive Week” from Oct. 7 to 14, during 
which period all dealers were to dress 
their windows with the “‘Ever-Ready”’ 
trim material and compete for $4,000 
divided into 213 prizes for the best 
displays, based upon the population of 
towns as follows: 
_Class A—Towns under 2500 popula- 
tion, 

Class B—Towns from 2500 to 10,000 
population. 

Class C—Towns from 10,000 to 50,000 
population. 

Class D—Towns of more than 50,000 
population. 

Prizes in each class are as follows: 


First prize, $150. 

Second prize, $100. 

Third prize, $50. 

Next ten prizes, $25 each. 

Next forty prizes, $10 each. 

From the four first prize winners 
a selection will be made for a capital 
prize of $200 additional. Therefore 
the best window, regardless of its lo- 
cality, will get a total cash prize of 
$350. The only condition which had 
to be observed by dealer contestants 
was that all window displays were to 
be put up on Oct. 7th and exhibited 
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every day until Oct. 14th. The object 
of the display was to interest people 
generally in “Ever-Ready” flashlights 
and also to make them go into the deal- 
ers’ stores to get a contest blank in 
order to compete for the $3000 prize 
which the company is giving to the 
man, woman or child who suggests an 
acceptable improvement for the word 
“flashlight,” by which the product is 
now known. 

In order to intensify the local effect 
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Tips to the Contestants 





of the campaign for “Big Drive Week,” 
the Ever-Ready company also supplies 
the dealers with attractive newspaper 
advertisements which are designed to 
stimulate public interest in the $3000 
Prize. . 

Attractive car cards with the 
dealers’ imprint are also offered. To 
insure dealers securing the largest re- 
turns from this campaign through the 
efforts of their employees, the com- 
pany has also offered $1000 in prizes 
to dealers’ salesmen and to the dealers 
themselves, who send in the best stor- 
ies on “How I Sold an ‘Ever-Ready.’ ”” 
In this contest 64 prizes in all are of- 
fered, divided as follows: 


First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $75. 

Third prize, $50. 

Next eleven prizes, $25 each. 

Next fifty prizes, $10 each. 

The offer that is drawing prospects 
into the dealers’ stores, declares the 
publicity manager of the company, is 
founded upon the principle that ‘‘Noth- 
ing arouses men, women and children 
to such interest as money. That’s 
what everybody wants and will work 
for. So the company offers $3000 as 
a cash prize that any one can compete 
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for. All he or she has to do is to walk 
into a dealer’s store and ask for an 
“‘Ever-Ready” contest blank, write one 
word on it with his address, send it 
into the American Ever-Ready Works 
before Nov. 7, and if that one word is 
the best word sent in that sounds bet- 
ter to the judges than flashlight, then 
that person gets a check for the sum 
of $3,000.” 

While the “Big Drive Week” is the 
most important part of the campaign 
the company’s plans are formed to 
keep the public interested in the 
“Ever-Ready” products for a whole 
month, until Nov. 7th. This month is 
called “Contest Month,” during which 
time the big-space advertising will run 
in twenty-one national magazines, to 
keep the public interested in the $3000 
prize for a better name than flash- 
light. 

These advertisements explain in 
understandable language just what 
the prize is for and how easy it is to 
compete for it—‘‘just go into an elec- 


tric store and ask for an ‘Ever-Ready’ 
contest blank.” 

If, when the prospect arrives at the 
dealer’s store, he loses his nerve, he 
will find an encouraging window dis- 
play there that will restore his spirit, 
and then again after entering the shop 
he will see a counter display that will 
simply make him ask for a contest 
blank—at which time the trained deal- 
er’s salesman sells him a flashlight. 

All this advertising and display ma- 
terial accomplishes, of course, one part 
of the sale—it gets the prospect inside 
the dealer’s store and gets him inter- 
ested in a flashlight. The salesman 
must do the rest, and the dealer’s sales- 
man can do the rest, for the Ever- 
Ready field force have for months been 
training their dealer’s salesmen on the 
talking points of ‘“Every-Ready” 
flashlights. 

In brief, the public is responding to 
the windows and local advertising, and 
the dealers and their salesmen are real- 
izing on profits and prizes. 
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A Plan of Prizes to Stimu- 
late Washing- Machine 
Sales 
One hundred and thirty washing 
machines were sold in three months’ 
time in the Washington and Oregon 
towns served by the Pacific Power & 
Light Company as the result of a 
unique competitive prize campaign 
conducted by the Pacific company’s 

commercial department. 

During the period the company did 
everything possible to exploit wash- 
ing machines, and advertised and 
demonstrated them in order that the 
best results might be obtained. A 
special representative of one of the 
largest manufacturers traveled over 
the company’s territory visiting all 
branches in company with a new busi- 
ness representative from the main 
office. 

A prize of $50 to the office selling 
the greatest number of machines in 
proportion to its total number of cus- 
tomers was offered, the competition to 
extend over a period of three months. 
It was apparent from the start that 
it would be unfair to give a prize to 
the office selling the largest number of 
machines because some of the offices 
had as high as 3700 electric-service 
customers and others as low as 200. 
It was, therefore, concluded that the 
prize should be awarded on a percen- 
tage basis, the percentage in ques- 
tion being that of the total number 
of customers. Thus, the town of Pen- 
dleton, Ore., had to sell fourteen ma- 
chines as compared with nine ma- 
chines for Sunnyside, Wash., it being 
presumed that the relative possibility 
of selling in these two towns would be 
as 14 to 9, the number of customers 
being 1400 and 900. 

One-half the prize was offered to the 
local manager and the other half 
divided among employees of the 
branch, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the local manager. 

In addition to the $50 office prize, a 
cash prize of $15 was offered to that 
new-business solicitor who sold the 
largest number of machines (provid- 
ing at least ten were sold) and a simi- 
lar prize was offered to that employee, 
other than a solicitor, who sold the 
highest number of machines, but in 
no case less than five. The individual 
prizes applied to the whole system, 
and might or might not be won by the 
office winning the main prize in the 
washing-machine contest. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 
AND WHERE TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 





An Electric Oven 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a phantom view of an electric 
oven being manufactured by the Hughes 
Electric Heating Company, 211 West 
Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. The heat- 





Phantom View of Electric Oven 





ing elements are made of heavy steel 
alloy resistance wire wound on asbestos 
tubes. These tubes are held in position 
by angle-iron frames mounted at the 
bottom of each deck and at the top of 
the oven. The under side of each ele- 
ment is protected by an expanded metal 
netting, thus making it impossible for 
anything to come in contact with the 
resistance wire. The elements are de- 
signed so that the coils at the front of 
the oven generate a little more heat 
than those farther back to allow for the 
heat losses when the doors are open. 
The heat production of each element is 
also graduated, the bottom element gen- 
erating more heat than the next one 
above, and so on, to allow for the grad- 
ual rise of heat to the top and give an 
even temperature in all parts of the 
oven. A layer of tile may be placed on 
each compartment bottom at extra cost 
if desired, and adds to the heat holding 
qualities and cleanliness of the oven. 
The exterior of the oven is made of gal- 
vanized iron and the interior wall is 
made of ordinary sheet iron heavily en- 
ameled on both sides to prevent rusting. 
The space between the interior lining 
and the galvanized iron is packed with 
special insulating material, making a 
thick wall, which, together with the 
air-tight heavy doors, retains the heat 
on the fireless cooker principle. The 


oven is supported as a whole on a sub- 
stantial angle-iron frame. This oven 
has received the Underwriters approval 


Combined Electric Suction 
Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper 


The latest model of the “Ohio” elec- 
tric combined suction cleaner and car- 
pet sweeper, manufactured by the Wise- 
Harrold Electric Company of Canton, 
Ohio, is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This cleaner, it is said, 
will remove every description of litter 
by means of its revolving brush (belt 
driven) installed in the nozzle and the 
the large volume of air that is moved 
with great velocity by the high-speed 






motor and properly balanced fan. The 
\ LICENSED UNDER 
_AN\\KENNEY PATENT 
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Latest Model of the “Ohio” Electric Suc-a 
tion Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper Combined 





dustbag is arranged for quick detach- 
ment when it must be emptied. The 
machine can be adapted to any carpet 
or rug, it is pointed out, by the any 
angle fastening device and rear adjust- 
ment. Each machine is equipped with 
a full complement of attachment tools, 
designed for every possible cleaning 
purpose. 


A Two-Way Thermo Flasher 


A flasher designed to operate two cir- 
cuits alternately, opening one circuit at 
the time it closes the other, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
device is to be known as the Tuway, 
Kelley & Kelley Thermo-Wynk flasher, 
and has just been introduced to the 
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trade by the Betts & Betts Corpora- 
tion, 511 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. The action is positive, 
the manufacturer points out, since it is 
impossible for the switch blade to leave 





Flasher that Operates Two Circuits 
Alternately 





one contact without going to the other; 
that is, it cannot remain in the center 
and become inoperative. The switch 
blade is a piece of spring steel, pivoted 
on each end and bowed slightly, so that 
when the arm on which it is fastened 
moves in one direction, the blade is 
forced to bend back in the opposite di- 
rection and touch the other contact. 
The contacts are adjustable. The small 
strip in the upper left-hand corner of 
the illustration is a small condenser to 
reduce the arc on the contact points. 
The long coil of resistance wire is 
wound on a piece of steel wire, insulated 
with asbestos. This flasher, it is pointed 
out, will be useful for flashing colored 
sets of lamps alternatively, for switch- 
ing two portions of a sign, for illusions 
where the face lights up first, then the 
back of the sign, and for other similar 
effects. 


Fixture for Store Lighting 


A lighting unit that provides a 
standard light of a given spectral com- 
position for matching colors, and in 
most cases is better than daylight, in- 
asmuch as it is always of a fixed value 
and does not vary continually both in 
color and intensity, is being manufac- 
tured by Moran & Hastings Manufac- 
turing Company, 16 West Washington 





Lighting Unit Suitable for Color Matching 





Street, Chicago, Ill. The “Ohmlite,” as 
this unit is called, is constructed in such 
a way that the light from the lamp is 
reflected or diffused before it strikes the 
eye. The reflecting or diffusing means 
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consist of a plurality of opaque or 
translucent standard strips arranged 
around or in front of the light source. 
These strips or planes are spaced apart 
and so arranged with relation to each 
other, and the source of light, it is 
claimed, that the rays are properly re- 
flected or diffused, no direct light pass- 
ing between them. The different posi- 
tions of the strips make it possible, it 
is said, to deflect the greater portion of 
the light downwardly, or upwardly or 
laterally, depending on the lighting ef- 
fects desired. 


An Improved Surface Heater 
Control 


The Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., have recently put on 
the market an improved design of sur- 
face heater control switch particularly 
useful for installation in kitchens, pan- 
tries, laundries, etc., of the private resi- 
dence or apartment. This device con- 
sists of a 10-amp. 250-volt indicating 
switch, a “Spartan” concealed recep- 
tacle, and in parallel with it, an Edison 
receptacle for a pilot lamp. By means 


of a “Spartan” standard cap which fits, 


into the receptacle, current can be sup- 
plied for an electric iron, washing ma- 
chine, and other current-consuming de- 
vices. The standard caps for use with 
this outfit have two parallel blades for 
making connection with phosphor 
bronze spring contacts located.in the 
slots well below the surface of the re- 
ceptacle. Where polarized connection 
is desired, it is pointed out that the 
construction of the blades insures in- 
sertion of the cap in only the correct 
manner. While the switch itself is of 
the indicating type, unmistakable visual 
evidence of the use of current is pro- 
vided by the pilot lamp. The device is 
approved for use on concealed, cleat, 





Surface Heater Control Switch Attached to 
Standard Two-Gang Box 





or molding work. When used for con- 
cealed work, it can be attached by 
means of four screws furnished to any 
standard two-gang box as shown in the 
illustration. For cleat or molding work 
the wires are led into the base through 
the two holes provided in the end there- 
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of. The cover is reversible so that in 
cleat and molding work the feed may 
come from either the ceiling or the 
floor. 


Bell-Ringing Transformer 
Fittings 


An appliance which eliminates ex- 
posed wires between a _bell-ringing 
transformer and service outlet as manu- 
factured by the Dongan Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 741-745 Franklin 
Street, Detroit, Mich., is illustrated 
here. The “Trancolet,” as this device 
is called, consists of two parts, the base 
which is designed to screw onto the 
transformer and the outlet fitting, and 
the cover cap. The base is apertured to 
correspond with the opening of a 
standard outlet fitting, and to receive 

















Details of Link Between Bell-Ringing 
Tranformer and Outlet Fitting 





the primary bushings of the trans- 
former. When installing this device, 
the base is first placed on the trans- 
former and fitting, then the joint is 
made with the service and the cap 
screwed in place. Besides protecting 
the wiring, this fitting permanently 
grounds the transformer case to the 
conduit system. 


Direct-Current Automobile 
Meters 


In the accompanying illustration one 
of two types of meters is shown as 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for use with automobiles 
when electric generators, motors, and 
storage batteries are employed for 
starting, lighting and ignition. They 
may also be used on motor boats, 
yachts, aerial craft and the like. These 
meters are self-contained, no external 
shunts or resistors being required. Two 
standard finishes are provided, full pol- 
ished nickel and black rubberoid. 

The type EW meter, shown herewith, 
is made as a voltmeter or an amme- 
ter, and is for use on large cars where 
a 3-in. dial is desired. The ammeter 
scale ranges from 15-0-15 to 30-0-30; 
the voltmeter scale from 3.5-8.5 to 7-17 
volts. It operates on the D-Arsonval 
principle, involving a permanent mag- 
net and a moving coil with spiral cur- 





rent-carrying springs, mounted in 
pivot and jewel bearings, the movement 
being rendered dead-beat by winding 
the moving coil on an aluminum damp- 
ing frame. The type EI meter has a 
2-in. dial and is made as an ammeter 
only, with scale ranging from 15-0-15 





Automobile Meter with 3-In. Dial 





to 30-0-30. It is of the polarized vane 
type, in which a moving soft iron vane 
is polarized by a stationary permanent 
magnet and deflected over the entire 
scale by the action of a stationary cur 
rent coil. No springs or moving coil 
are used, thus resulting in great sim- 
plicity and ruggedness. The _ indica- 
tions are made dead-beat by means of 
an air damper. 


Moving Electric Window 
Sign 

The Arnold Electric Company of Ra- 
cine, Wis., has brought out a window 
sign which is so arranged that it per- 
mits the user to display a moving mes- 
sage 30 ft. long in a 3.5-ft. space. The 
interior mechanism of the sign as 
shown herewith consists of a motor 
driving a train of rollers which pass a 
strip of tracing cloth over the face of 
the sign. Four 10-watt lamps behind 
the tracing cloth illuminate the sign to 
make it effective at night as well as in 
daylight. With the universal motor 
and all four lamps in operation the de- 
vice consumes about 60 watts. 

The sign in over-all dimensions 

















Electric Window Sign Mechanism 





measures 39.5 in. long by 9.25 in. high 
by 9.5 in. wide. Its net weight is 31 lb. 
A message film of any length from 6 ft. 
up to 30 ft. can be used with the sign. 
Arrangements have been made so that 
the film can be changed in a few min- 
utes. One 30-ft. length of film, lettered 
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to suit the purchaser, is furnished with 
each sign. Additional films can be ob- 
tained from the Arnold Electric Com- 
pany, or blank films can be purchased 
and the lettering made by any sign 
painter. 


A Pendant Fixture for Gas 
Filled Lamps 


The lighting unit shown herewith is 
constructed in such a way that it acts 
as a semi-indirect bowl, while at the 





A Small Pendant Lighting Fixture 





same time, according to the New York 
Gas & Electric Appliance Company, 
569-571 Broadway, New York City, 
which is marketing this fixture, it is a 
direct reflector. The top shell conceals 
the perforated vent holes which allow 
heated air to escape, while a hole in 
the bottom permits the entrance of cold 
air. The hood, it is claimed, is designed 
to utilize gas-filled lamps in sizes up to 
1000 watts. These units are made in 
two sizes, the smaller for 100 to 250- 
watt nitrogen lamps, with Edison base, 
and the larger for 300 to 1000-watt 
lamps, Mogul base. The fixture calls 
for little maintenance, it is pointed out, 
since it is so arranged that dirt cannot 
get into the globe. 


Ozone Machine 


The construction of the ozone ma- 
chine shown herewith is based upon 
United States patent No. 1,063,167 and 
will soon be placed on the market by 
S. G. Hunter, 1117 Twenty - second 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. The ozone- 
producing device consists of a main 
frame of metal (preferably aluminum) 
constructed with annular end pieces 
which are provided with slots extend- 
ing inwardly from the periphery of the 
rings toward their centers. These an- 
nular end pieces or rings are held to- 
gether by longitudinal bars. A series 
of comb-like electrodes are arranged to 
fit in the slots. The electrodes consist 


of a strip of conducting material, and 
have a series of laterally extending 
teeth. When these electrodes are placed 
in the slots the ends of the teeth will 
lie at the same distance from the center 
The electrodes are held 


of the rings. 
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in place by means of rings which fit 
over the annular end pieces. The di- 
electric is a thin glass tube. Within 
the tube, at a short distance from each 
end, is an insulating washer. On each 
end of the tube is a cap made of in- 
sulating material. Between the wash- 
ers the tube is filled with a finely- 
powdered conducting material. A metal 
conducting rod extends through the 
tube from end to end with the ends of 
the rod threaded to receive nuts which 
hold the caps in place. The rod forms 
one terminal, to which one pole of a 
transformer is attached, the other pole 
being connected with the frame which 
holds the electrodes. The dielectric 
prevents sparking between the teeth 
and the electrodes and the conducting 
material, but it permits a static dis- 
charge through the glass in the form 
of a glow. The air is passed either 
through the slots of the comb-like elec- 





Machine for 
Current 


Ozone Alternating or Direct 





trodes or directly through the air gap 
between the electrodes and the glass di- 
electric; in either case the air is 
brought under the immediate influence 
of the electric glow. The air is drawn 
in by the blower, shown in the center 
of the picture, and forced out into the 
room through a pipe. 


Safety Screwbase Flush 
Receptacles 


To overcome the objection to screw- 
base flush receptacles, on the grounds 
of possibility of shock by accidental 
contact or the short-circuiting of con- 
tacts and excessive arcing, the recep- 
tacles shown herewith have been de- 
signed. On these receptacles both con- 
tacts are normally dead and become 
alive only upon screwing in the plug. 
The center contact must be pressed 
solidly inward, and the outer or 
shell contact becomes alive only when 
drawn outward. In removing a plug 
with the current on, the circuit is 
broken at three points in series, thus 
greatly reducing the possibility of seri- 
ous arcing. Two forms of these re- 
ceptacles are now made in an elongated 
type for use in rectangular flush boxes 
and a round type with concealed bind- 
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ing terminals that will pass through 
an opening 1.75 in. in diameter. 

For wiring the elongated type wire 
grooves are provided extending across 
the face to facilitate gang wiring. 





Two Styles of Safety Receptacles 





Both types will receive any standard 


plugs tor portable devices, whetner 
solid, swivel or separable. These re- 


ceptacles are made by the Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 120 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, III. 


High-Efficiency Lighting 
Unit 

The diffusing glass lighting unit 
shown herewith is made of “Cora” 
glassware and is designed especially 
for use with nitrogen-filled lamps. 
The unit causes the light to be dif- 
fused in a soft glow, and is particularly 
adapted for lighting stores, offices and 
public buildings. It is of pleasing 
Gothic design, as shown, and is being 


Diffusing Glass Lighting Fixture 
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made in the three following sizes suit- 
able for use with lamps rated at from 
60 watts to 500 watts: 11-in. reflector 
with 6.5-in. bowl, 13-in. reflector with 
8-in. bowl and 17-in. reflector with 10- 
in. bowl. This double-efficiency fixture, 
as it is called, is being marketed by the 
Consolidated Lamp & Glass Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Rectifier, with Synchronous 
Commutation 


The new “Imperial” rectifier shown 
in the accompanying illustration is de- 
signed to change the alternating cur- 
rent to direct current by synchronous 
commutation. A rectifying commuta- 
tor is driven at synchronous speed by 
a new type of synchronous motor, 
which requires no direct current for 
its operation, and which is so con- 
structed that it needs no auxiliary de- 
vice, the manufacturer points out, to 
allow for changes in current, voltage 
or frequency. The direct current volt- 
age steps are arranged to charge three, 
six, nine, twelve or fifteen cells at a 
starting rate of from 10 amp. to 12 
amp., and is automatically tapered to 
4 amp. or 5 amp. as a finishing charge. 
The rectifier can be installed in any 
motion-picture booth, as it occupies a 
floor space of 10 in. by 14 in. while it 
is 86 in. high. According to asser- 
tions of the manufacturer, the Imperial 
Electrical Company, Union City, Ind., 
the efficiency of the outfit is from 80 
per cent to 90 per cent. 
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Synchronous Rectifier Motor 





Floor Surfacing Machine 


In the accompanying illustration a 
motor-operated floor sander is shown 
which has been developed for general 
floor sanding work. The motor oper- 
ates a 12-in. sand roll which has been 
found large enough for large floor areas 
and small enough to permit convenient 
operation in cramped spaces, doing the 
work faster, cheaper and better than 
by hand. 

The machine is of simple and rugged 
design, being composed of but few 
parts. It is built on an interchange- 
able plan, insuring certainty that parts 
ordered for repairs will fit. It is 
claimed that with this machine from 
4000 to 7000 sq. ft. (once over) of 
flooring per day can be surfaced. By 
the use of ball bearings, efficient elec- 
tric motors and a well-balanced sanding 
roller, the machine consumes a small 
amount of energy. The operating cost 
does not exceed $1 per day for electric 
power, including sand paper, the manu- 
facturer claims. A Century or Wagner 
1-hp. motor for alternating current and 
a Crocker-Wheeler motor for direct 
current is used. 





Surfacer with Edge Sanding Roll 





The sanding roll is 12 in. long and 
runs 725 r.p.m. It is constructed of a 
steel shell covered with high-grade felt, 
forming a cushion for the sand paper. 
An edge sanding roll 4% in. wide is 
provided which is detachable and used 
only for surfacing the edge of the floor, 
close to the wall. 

A vacuum cleaner placed directly be- 
hind the sanding roll gathers the par- 
ticles of dust and carries it up through 
a pipe to a sack near the operating han- 
ile. This sanding machine is known as 
the “American Universal” and is made 
by the American Floor Surfacing Ma- 
chine Company, 518 South St. Clair 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Toggle Wall Switch 


In line with the growing demand for 
greater refinements in the minor details 
of building equipment, the Newton 
Manufacturing Company of Lynbrook, 
N. Y., has brought out its toggle switch. 
For the unobtrusive and attractive ap- 
pearance of this switch, particular claim 
is made. There are no screws in the 
plate, and the only protruding part is 
the small metal handle or lever. The 
plain metal plates, in oblong, round or 
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oval styles, can be had in all the regu- 
lar and special finishes to conform to 
the surroundings of the room in which 
the switch is to be installed. Electri- 
cally the toggle switch complies with 
the most rigid requirements of Ameri- 
can practice, the manufacturer points 





Toggle-Operated Switch 





out. All parts subject to wear are of 
hardened steel and the contacts are of 
heavy phosphor bronze. The insulation 
used is durable, non-absorbent rawhide 
fiber. The mechanism gives a four-way 
break, permitting the operation of four- 
way and electrolier systems without 
change. 

Two types of switches are made: one 
to fit standard outlet box covers, the 
other for special outlet-box covers. 


Motor-Operated Display 
Tables 


Winfield H. Smith, 6 Lock Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has developed a line of 
advertising display tables, one of which 
is illustrated herewith, which are de- 
signed for electric operation. The 
tables are being used not only by the 
electrical trade for its own, advertising 
purposes but also to non-electrical 
dealers. The device shown is equipped 
with machine-cut gears and ball bear- 
ings and can easily be run by a 1/30-hp. 
motor. Screw holes are provided so 
that a wooden top of any size desired 





Display Table Operated by Motor 





may be added. The space occupied is 
6.5 in. by 6.5 in. by 5.75 in. Forty-eight 
turns of the belt wheel are required 
to turn the table once. The diameters 
of the pulleys are 2 in., 3 in. and 4 in., 
and the pulleys may be equipped with a 
\%-in. or 3/16-in. round belt. 





















































































































































Conduit End Fitting 


The Johnson “Cap-Swivel-Set”’ illus- 
trated herewith is provided with a 
swivel nut which permits the, device to 
be attached to wired conduits without 





Conduit End Fitting With and Without Lug 
Attachment 





twisting the wires. The device is com- 
pletely assembled at the factory, the 
maker asserts, and it remains in its 
complete form at all times, especially 
while being attached to wired conduits. 
It is neat in appearance, practical and 
inexpensive and can be quickly attached 
to conduits in dark as well as light 
places. There are no screws, the porce- 
lain being held in the frame which is 
riveted to the lower plate. No strain 
can be brought against the porcelain. 
When the end of the conduit is inserted, 
the threaded bushing seats against the 
shoulder in the bushing and not against 
the porcelain. The fitting may be pro- 
vided with or without a lug attachment 
for receiving a ground wire when 
grounding of systems is necessary. 
The device is being made by the Cap- 
Swivel-Set Company, Warren, R. I. 


Rechargeable Semi-Dry Cell 


A type of dry battery known as the 
Burn-Boston recharge semi-dry cell has 
been placed on the market by the Burn- 
Boston Battery & Manufacturing 
Works, 134 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Its main feature, the manufacturer 
points out, is that it does not dry up 
and lose strength. The case is made 
of zinc, and has an insulating coating. 
The cover is formed with a special 
water-proof cork composition. The re- 





















A Semi-Dry Cell 





charge elements—carbon, zinc, salam- 
moniac, all complete—can be easily in- 
serted in the jar, water added and the 
cell made ready for use again. It is 
claimed that these cells will last from 
two to five times as long as the ordi- 
nary dry cell. 
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Portable Conduit Bench 


A pipe vise and bending stand that is 
light enough to be readily carried by 
one man and at the same time strong 
enough for use in working %-in., and 
smaller, pipe and conduit is being manu- 
factured by the Henderson Electric 
Company of Ampere, New Jersey. The 
bench, as shown set up in the illustra- 
tion, can be carried by one man since 
it weighs only 40 lb. and is made port- 
able by reversing the legs. The turn- 
buckle steadies the bench when it is 
fastened to the floor with a screw hook. 
The conduit bender mounted opposite 
the vise is designed to bend the pipe 
largely by the weight of the workman, 
as the pipe is fed into the bender about 








Portable Conduit Bench Set Up 





waist high and by easy stages. This, it 
is claimed, prevents the pipe from kink- 
ing or flattening. The side outlet is for 
the purpose of taking out, the pipe at 
any time to check up measurements or 
when the pipe is finished. The side 
outlet together with the bending bosses 
will make the most complicated bends 
it is said, such as double elbow offsets 
in a length of conduit, right angle or 
more than right angle double offsets, 
etc. 


An Electric Heater for Auto- 
mobile Engines 


An electric heater for automobile en- 
gines and radiators which can be con- 
nected to an ordinary lamp socket for 
use during winter nights in private un- 
heated garages, is being manufactured 
by the Hughes Electric Heating Com- 
pany, 215 West Schiller Street, Chi- 











cago, Ill. This device is of such a size 
that it can be placed in the hood of the 
car between the engine and the radi- 
ator. The body of the heater contains 
a rugged heating element which con- 
sumes 0.1 kw. and gives off just enough 
heat to keep the radiator from freezing 


AY. 











Electric Heater to Prevent Winter Automo- 
bile Starting Troubles 





and the engine from causing starting 
trouble, it is claimed. The hood of the 
car, however, should be blanketed in 
severe weather to confine the heat to 
the parts inside. This heating element 
is inclosed in a black enameled metal 
shell—shaped like and about the size 
of an ordinary dry cell—which is per- 
forated to allow for circulation of the 
heated air from within. 


Low-Voltage Magnet Charger 
and Meter 


A magnet charger, designed to oper- 
ate from an ordinary 6-volt storage bat- 
tery, or from a group of five or six 
dry cells, is now made by the Electric 
Equipment Company, 315 West Twelfth 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. The principal 
drawback to a charging outfit, the 
manufacturer points out, has been the 
absence of a 110-volt direct-current 


Fig. 1. Magnet Charger with Magnet 


Inserted 





service and the expense of a suitable 
charging coil. The magnet charger 
referred to is compact in design and 
adjustable to any size magnet. The de- 
vice consists essentially of two coils 
so arranged as to permit the poles of a 
horseshoe magnet to be inserted in 
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them. The coils are mounted on a suit- 
able base with terminal posts for con- 
nection to a direct-current circuit. 

The outfit consists of the charger and 








Fig. 2. Magnet Meter Used with Magnet 
Charger 





a magnet meter to measure the strength 
of the magnets to be charged. The 
meter and charger is shown herewith. 


Weatherproof Lamp Sockets 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a suspension type molded mica 
weatherproof lamp socket for outdoor 
use and in damp places, which is a re- 
cent product of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company of New York. These 





Molded Mica Lamp Socket 





sockets are claimed to be practically 
indestructible, will not break or crack 
like porcelain, are weatherproof and 
possess highest insulating qualities. 
These sockets are furnished with 6-in. 
leads. 
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Battery-Charging Motor- 
Generator Set 


A battery-charging outfit has been 
developed by the Robbins & Meyers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, which is 
made especially for charging automo- 
bile and motorboat batteries. The out- 
fit is made in three sizes—80, 150 and 
250 watts. The 80-watt size will gen- 
erate current in voltages up to 8 volts, 





Small Battery Charging Outfit 





and the 150 and 250-watt sets up to 15 
or 30 volts, as desired. The motors of 
these sets are furnished to operate from 
115 to 230-volt direct-current circuits 
or 110 and 220-volt alternating-current 
circuits of 25 to 60 cycles. These charg- 
ing sets are regularly furnished witha 
steel switchboard, which is mounted in 
the frame at the top. This switchboard 
is provided with an ammeter in the 
generator circuit which shows the 
charging amperes, a rheostat in the 
generator field to regulate the rate of 
charge, a push-button switch in both 
the motor and generator circuits, a fuse 
block with fuses in the motor lines and 


terminals for connecting the motor to 
the line and the generator to the bat- 
tery leads. When the outfits are fur- 
nished without the switchboard the 80- 
watt and 150-watt sets are provided 
with 10 ft. of duplex cord with detach- 
able plug on the motor side and with 
10 ft. of heavy duplex cable with uni- 
versal lead-covered test clips in the gen- 
erator side for connection to the bat- 
tery. 

Rheostats are not provided with the 
80-watt sets which have no switch- 
boards, since they are designed to give 
a tapering charge to the battery and a 
rheostat is not essential. 


A New Socket Cap 


A socket cap that provides a suitable 
means of connecting armored cord to 
sockets has been produced by Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. A 
threaded ring swivels around a split 
composition bushing shaped to the metal 
covering of the cord. As the threaded 
metal ring is screwed into the alumi- 
num top of the socket cap the compo- 
sition bushings are drawn snugly 
around the metal casing. This opera- 





Key Socket Equipped with Strain Relief 
Cap for Armored Cord 
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tion, it is claimed, relieves all the 
strain on the bare conductors attached 
to the binding screws. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the porcelain key 
socket equipped with the special strain 
relief cap. 








One of the large manufacturers of switches, sockets 
and supplies is now preparing to bring out a line of elec- 
tric light switches and sockets painted with a self-lumi- 
nous compound which will render their location visible in 
the dark. A “radium” paint will be used, similar to 
that already recently employed on luminous-dial watches, 
compasses, etc. This paint is continuously self-luminous, 
and, it should be noted, is quite different from the lumi- 
nous paints and pull-chain balls which have been on the 
market for some years, which require exposure to strong 
light to make them luminous for several hours. 


Screws for Switch Plates 


light obtained. 


Self-Luminous Switches and Sockets 


The New Radium Paint to Be Used on Line of Switches Soon Ready for Market—Luminous-Headed 


It is proposed to tip the switch push buttons with this 
radium compound, so that when entering a darkened 
room the user can quickly find the button, press it, and 
secure electric light. 

In order that ordinary flush switches already installed 
may be made luminous, the electrical manufacturer re- 
ferred to has devised the ingenious expedient of luminous- 
head screws which can be used to replace the present 
screws, giving visible points of luminosity by which 
the switch can be located in a darkened room and electric 
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‘Tt Gan Be Done” 


[The official song of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress. ] 


said that “it couldn’t be 
done” — 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would 
be one 
Who wouldn’t say so ’til he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in, with a bit of a 
grin 
On his face—if he worried he hid it; 
He started to sing, as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


Somebody 


Somebody scoffed, “O, you’ll never do 
that, 
At least no one ever has done it;” 
But he took off his coat and he took off 
his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun 


us 
With a lift of his chin, and a bit of a 


grin, 
Without any doubting or “quit it,” 
He started to sing, as he tackled the 
thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you “it can- 
not be done,” 
There are thousands to prophesy fail- 


ure, 
There are thousands to point out one by 


one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But you just buckle in, with a bit of a 
grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it— 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the 
thin 
That couldn’t be done, and you’ll DO it! 





Jobbers Table Plan to Divide 
Association Into Geo- 
graphical Sections 


Two hundred leading electrical job- 
bers and their representatives at- 
tended the fall meeting of the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association 
held at the Hotel Statler, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 10 to 12. 

Following considerable discussion of 
the plan to reorganize the jobbers’ 
association into eight geographical 
groups, each group to hold frequent 
local meetings in addition to semi-an- 
nual national meetings of the general 
body, it became apparent that in cer- 
tain sections opposition existed to the 
proposed redistricting, and after some 
debate a motion to lay the plan on the 





table was adopted just before the end 
of the first day’s session. 

Following were the eight geographi- 
cal groups proposed by the survey 
committee of the association. 

Group 1—Territory including Bos- 
ton, Rochester, New York City and 
Newark, N. J. Group 2—Atlanta to 
Philadelphia. Group 3—Memphis to 
New Orleans. Group 4—Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Louisville and Pittsburgh. 
Group 5—North Central Western 
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tion of the co-operation of the Union 
Light, Heat & Power Company’s men 
who secured his contract for a large 
lighting and appliance installation, by 
tendering them a chicken dinner. 


The Lookout House is located on 
the edge of Covington, and commands 
an excellent view of surrounding coun- 
try, including Cincinnati, which is 
some five miles distant. A flood-light 
will also be installed by Fischer 
Brothers to illuminate an American 
flag on the roof of the hotel, which 
will be visible at night for miles in 
all directions. 


Those who were favored with Mr. 
Hill’s invitation were: R. E. Flower, 
manager of the Cincinnati Electric 
Shop, G. M. Campbell, in charge of 
commercial department; E. J. Dow- 
ney, lighting salesman; V. O. Cross, 





President E. M. Herr of the Westinghouse company drives home an inspiriting message of 
patriotism during the corner-stone ceremonies on the site of East Pittsburgh’s new post office 





cities, including Chicago to Minneapo- 
lis. Group 6—Chicago to Omaha, 
Denver, St. Louis and Memphis. 
Group 7—Dallas, Houston and Okla- 
homa City. Group 8—Pacific coast 
cities. 

A smoker and lunch were tendered 
the jobbers by the Electrical League 
of Cleveland, and Wednesday after- 
noon was given over to golf at the 
Shaker Heights Country Club. 





This, We Call Genuine 

Kentucky Hospitality 

It is a rare occasion when a cen- 
tral-station customer invites the com- 
pany’s employees to celebrate the se- 
curing of his business, but W. G. Hill, 
proprietor of the Lookout House, 
Covington, Ky., showed his apprecia- 





appliance salesman; W. W. Tripp, line 
superintendent; Sam Garison, line 
foreman; Fred Fischer of Fischer 
Bros. Company, electrical contractors, 
and C. H. Hollingsworth of the Bro- 
kaw-Eaton Manufacturing Company, 
Alton, Ill. 





Death of CG. W. Bowen 


C. W. Bowen, president of the C. 
W. & I. M. Bowen Electrical Company 
of Providence, R. I., died of acute in- 
digestion, Sept. 15, at the St. Johns- 
bury House, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mr. 
Bowen was a native of Providence and 
was a member of the Rhode Island 
Society of Mayflower descendants 
and a member of the Rhode Island 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 





et te 
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Oscar Turner, Past-Jupiter of the 
Jovian Order, and the Southland’s 
peerless orator and good fellow, has 
accepted a position as Western man- 
ager for John H. Parker & Son, manu- 
facturers of porcelain prodycts, and 
has established headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Past-Jupiter Turner’s return to 
the electrical industry, from which he 
has been absent for a short period 
since his withdrawal from the Turner 
Electric Supply Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., will be welcomed with 
pleasure by his hundreds of friends in 
the electrical business. 


“Bob” Montgomery, commercial 
manager of the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, who is general chair- 
man of the local electrical show com- 
mittee, is mighty enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of electrical shows 
when conducted along commercial 
lines. He was one of the committee 
which had charge of the 1915 show 
and says: “The mere conducting of 
an electric show I do not believe will 
be a paying proposition, but when the 
advertising and sales of things elec- 
trical are kept uppermost in the minds 
of those conducting the show I can- 
not see why it would not be profitable 
to conduct a show in any city having 
a population in excess of 20,000 peo- 
ple. I believe it is possible to conduct 
a show on a smaller scale in even 
smaller communities.” 


Frank Frueauff, president of the 
Denver Gas & Electric Company, on 














E. P. Fish and J. B. Crouse (Father of “J. 
Robert’’) discuss with President E. W. Rice 
of the General Electric company the recent 
advance in the price of collars 
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Frank Frueauff demonstrating who’s best man in the Doherty firm. Henry L., in shirt waist 
attire, crouches ‘‘on his marks’’ at the left, and C. T. Brown, the third partner, is ‘“‘getting 
set’’ at the right of the picture. Note particularly Frank W.’s rapid get-away, which is 
characteristic! 


Sept. 15 celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his entrance into the 
electrical and utility field. In con- 
sequence Mr. Frueauff was this day 
the recipient of many congratulatory 
messages. W. J. Barker, general 
manager of the Denver company, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the Denver 
men in the following telegram to Mr. 
Frueauff: “Those of us who recall 
your auspicious start on this payroll 
25 years ago are forced to say, ‘Well 
done, good and faithful.’ The fact 
that you have arrived at the top in 
your chosen strenuous profession 
also comes in for our admiration, but 
the fact that you have always re- 
mained ‘Frank’ to us has cushioned 
the shocks and added to our joy of 
living. Therefore congratulations! 
May the future be as full of oppor- 
tunities as the last twenty-five years 
have been of achievement, and may 
you live to make a thousand plants 
bloom where only candles bloomed 
before.” 


Jovial Bill Georges, formerly sec- 
ond tribune of the Jovian League in 
Newark, N. J., and for a number of 
years with the sales department of 
the Western Electric Company in 
its New York office, has joined 
the sales staff of the Northwestern 
Electrical Equipment Company of 
New York City. He will handle the 
state of New Jersey for his company 
in fastening names above dotted lines 
on contracts and on orders for elec- 
trical supplies and power equipment. 


Anthony Sunderland, cashier of the 
Danbury Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, is not only mayor of the city 
of Danbury, Conn., but also takes an 
active interest in national defense 
and is at present studying aviation 


in warfare in a three months’ course 
at the training camp conducted by 
the Aero Club of America at Ithaca, 
N. Y. Rah, for Anthony! 

E. R. Kelsey, advertising manager 
of the Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, who has just recovered from a 
three months’ illness, is looking for 
the man who sent him a box of cigars 
on the day of his appendicitis oper- 
ation. A card that accompanied the 
cigars read—‘“You will enjoy these 
cigars as I understand you are going 
to smoke soon.” 

E. M. Addis, for the last seven 
years manager of the Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Electric Light Company, has 
resigned to enter other business. 











Billy Robertson of Buffalo tries to lure his 
Brother-Jupiter, Harry Kirkland, the Pitts- 
burgh conduit king, to go canoeing with him 
where the game fish bite. Harry’s interest in 
the proposition seems rather mild 
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Frank Stewart costumed as a fisherman 





Joe Guilfoyle, who is the new 
chairman of the merchandising com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section, 
N. E. L. A., is manager of electric 
shops for the United Electric Light & 
Power Company, New York City. 
Joseph has been in the electrical busi- 
ness for the past fourteen years, most 
of this time being spent in the com- 
mercial departments of large central 
stations about New York City. He 
was also connected for some time with 
the Hotpoint Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., as general Eastern 
States representative. Mr. Guilfoyle 
is looked upon as an authority on the 
subject of merchandising, and has 
contributed many interesting papers, 














Nate Harvey, 
his friend Bert Downs, 
man, tarry at a tin-type studio during an 
outing in a Boardwalk limousine at Atlantic 
City 


of Illinois Electric fame, and 


the glass-insulator 
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This whale is the Ocean City Fishing Club’s biggest catch of the season, and Frank Stewart— 


he in the ‘‘sou-westers’’ at the left—is the club’s biggest fish catcher. 


When questioned 


about the whale, Frank modestly turns the conversation onto the subject of early days in 
Philadelphia, which, like fishing and running an electrical jobbing house, is also one of his 


hobbies 


reports and articles on the subject. 
For several years he has been in great 
demand in the East for his illustrated 
lectures on the subject. 


E. R. Davenport, sales manager of 
the Narragansett Lighting Company, 
Providence, R. I., is vice-chairman of 
the new merchandising committee, the 
other members of which are: C. F. 
Farley, Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. Flow- 
er, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. E. Greenwood, 
Boston, Mass.; F. D. Pembleton, New- 
ark, N. J.; Dorsey Smith, Baltimore, 
Md.; George B. Cooper, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Henry Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
William S. Wallace, Rochester, N. Y.; 
O. R. Hogue, Chicago; J. M. Wake- 
man, New York; J. E. Davidson, Port- 
land, Ore.; C. S. Walton, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; E. B. Walthal, Fresno, Cal.; E. 
A. Wilcox, San Francisco, Cal. Mem- 
bers of the committee representing 
manufacturers are: A. G. Kimball, 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co., New 
Britain, Conn.; H. A. Lewis, Hotpoint 
Electric Heating Co., Chicago, IIl.; J. 
F. Killeen, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., and H. R. King, Western 
Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


J. C. MceQuiston, known from coast 
to coast as the genial manager of the 
Westinghouse department of pub- 
licity, acquired his first gray hairs, 
last month, in his new role as manag- 
ing editor of the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Association Daily News, issued 
during the convention at Eagles 
Mere, Pa. Four newsy numbers were 
printed, and though the printing press 
specially shipped to the hotel for get- 
ting out the four-sheet, failed to ar- 
rive, Editors McQuiston and Turpin 
promptly confiscated the hotel hand 
press, chucked out the “menu” type, 
set their news stories, and got the 
convention Daily out on time! 


R. E. Smith is now in charge of 
sales for the Mt. Whitney Power & 
Electric Company, Visalia, Cal. 





John Fay, the new sales manager 
of the Paducah Pole & Timber Com- 
pany, Paducah, Ky., was formerly 
superintendent of electrical distribu- 
tion for the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company. 

M. C. Osborn, the commercial man- 
ager of the Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash., is the new 
president of the Northwest Electric 
Light & Power Association. Mr. Os- 
born is one of the best known com- 











M. C. 


‘ Osborn, 
Washington Waterpower Company, wearing 
his familiar twinkle and the badge of the 
Northwest Electrical Association which at its 
convention in September elected him presi- 
dent for 1917 


commercial manager of the 





mercial men in the Northwest and 
has taken a prominent part in vari- 
ous association activities, including 
the notable work of the electric-range 
committee of the N. E. L. A. 

J. F. Kennedy is now in charge 
of electrical sales for Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn. Mr. 
Kennedy was formerly New England 
sales representative of the company. 
For five years previous, he was in 
the appliance department of the Bos- 
ton Edison Company. 














Taw, 
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Bullrushes to the contrary, this is not Moses— 
but Martin! His other name is Wolf, and he 
is Billy Matthews’ sales manager. As pic- 
tured he is probably somnolently digesting 
one of his famous ‘Pieces of Cake’”’ 





Phil Kealy, who has been acting 
general manager of the Kansas City 
Light & Power Company, and who is 
now president of the Kansas City 
Railways Company, will soon be Colo- 
nel Kealy, of the Third Regiment, 
Missouri National Guard, unless all 
signs fail. Within three years’ time, 
Philip J. has risen from a position 
as an obscure engineer in the employ 
of Bion J. Arnold of Chicago to.the 
presidency of the Kansas City proper- 


ty. 





Phil Kealy, the Kansas City $32,000 executive, 
who found time to organize and colonel a 
regiment of Western Missouri boys for border 
service, while solving problems of local utility 
service 


Mr. Kealy was appointed president 
of the street car company the day he 
was thirty-one years old. The job 
calls for a salary of $25,000 a year. 
In addition, he was named as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control, at a sal- 
ary of $7,500 a year. 

Kealy received the recent order to 
mobilize while he was in Chicago on 
business. He caught the first train 
home and was one of the first men to 
report at the regimental armory in 
Kansas City. 

The colonel of the Third Regiment, 
Fred A. Lamb, was ill when the War 








Illustrating how a mighty hunter feels after 
bagging six coyotes in one morning—also how 
Fred Vose, attorney for the National Electric 
Credit Association, takes his vacation in the 
Colorado Rockies 





Department orders arrived, so Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kealy was placed in 
charge. Finding that his regiment 
lacked a sufficient number of units to 
be complete, Mr. Kealy soon filled the 
ranks by advertisements in the city 
newspapers. 

He went to Camp Clark, Nevada, 
Mo., with his men. He put the camp 
on a highly efficient basis and drew 
the public praise of Brig.-Gen. H. C. 
Clark. Then to his utter consterna- 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Kealy was 
notified that he had failed to pass the 
physical examination for officers. He 
returned to Kansas City, put himself 
in charge of a physical culturist and 
went on a milk diet in an effort to 
gain the necessary poundage. He has 
been working night and day on his 
physical self, and if persistence and 
determination count for anything, it 
soon will be Colonel Phil Kealy of 
Laredo Camp. 
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J. P. Provost of Pittsburgh, Pa., accompanied 


by the late Nestor P. Muskelonge of Babcay- 
geon, Ontario, the great grandfather of all 
the ‘‘muskies.”’ This famous fish weighed 
20 Ib. 





Sid Ballinger, advertising manager 
of the Trinidad (Col.) Electric Trans- 
mission Railway & Gas Company, was 
asked to write a paper on “What 
Should We Tell the Public?” He 
wrote “Tell Them Everything!” Then 
he told a few stories to emphasize his 
points. “Have you ever,” he asked, 
“taken a young lady to a ball game— 
one who has paid more attention to 














At the present rate of combustion, Sid Corby 
of Bryan-Marsh fame, will have smoked more 
cigars than General Grant ever did in his 
lifetime. But, as Ernie Haughton sagely 


observes, there is a good deal more of Corby! 
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T. J. Pace and George Miles on the top of 
Pike’s Peak. Pace is pointing out to George 
prospects for Westinghouse apparatus in the 
Colorado towns spread out at their feet 





bridge and the bunny-hug than to the 
national frolic—and absorbed some of 
her sagacious comments about men 
that steal bases, strike out, or chase 
flies? Have you ever mentioned the 
squeeze play to her, or seen her eyes 
open wide with amazement and fear 
when some enthusiastic bug shouts: 
‘Kill the umpire!’? Her ignorance is 
so beautiful and profound that it 
passeth all understanding, that is, to 
the baseball fan, and yet a great many 
people have theories of volts, amperes, 
watts, juice and other electrical terms 
that sparkle with the same simplicity 








G. M. Stuart, president Stuart-Howland Com- 
pany of Boston, off for a cross-country tramp 
with St. Julian Morgan, also of the bean 
village 


and originality. Electricity is a for- 
eign language to them. We must 
teach them to understand it.” 


Andrew N. Fox, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, and the winner of the Big 
Brother Cup of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Philadelphia last 
June, has had a visitation of good for- 
tune this summer that reads like the 
climax chapter of the season’s “best 
seller.” About eight or nine years 
ago Mr. Fox invested a modest—oh, 
very modest—sum in 640 acres of land 
which, because it contained only a 
trace of gold and silver, was pooh- 
poohed by the natives of Nevada as 
having “nothing in it but copper.” 
They apparently told nearly the truth, 
for it is now yielding 12 per cent cop- 
per ore—that is, ore six times as rich 





Andy Fox and his partner Mr. Rea, who 
woke up one morning this summer to find 
their scraggy Nevada acres turned into a 
veritable copper mine 





as the leanest that it pays to work. 
Mr. Fox, and his partner, Mr. Rea, 
who stayed on the property and lived 
on beans and water all these years, 
recently sold one piece of the land to 
ex-Senator W. A. Clark of Montana 
for a price well up into six figures. 
They kept the best piece themselves, 
however, and will operate it as the 
R. & F. Copper Mining Company of 
Nevada. The company is a close cor- 
poration whose property is located at 
Clarkdale, Nev., and whose Chicago 
office is at 1911 Harris Trust Build- 
ing. It must be great to be a lucky 
advertising manager. 


George P. Flading, who has just 
been appointed manager of the New 
York office of the Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Company, at 114 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, is a well- 
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Charlie Blizard, the Electric Storage Battery 
chieftain, toes in but “follows through” 





known electrical man who has been 
in the Trumbull company’s employ 
as salesman in Eastern territory for 
the past nine years. 


West Virginia Requires 660-Watt 
Sockets.—In view of the tendency 
toward the increasing use of electrical 
appliances of all kinds, the electrical 
inspection bureau of West Virginia 
has required the use of 660-watt 
sockets in all residences, flats, mil- 
linery establishments, meat shops and 
grocery stores. 











Wallie Briggs, general agent of the Great 
Western Power Company, carrying a load of 
transformer and insulator equipment 











